Fresh rioting breaks 
out in South Africa 


JOHANNESBURG (AP) — Fresh rioting 
broke out early Wednesday around Cape 
Town, a day after police sprang from hid- 
ing on a railways truck and fired on stone- 
throwers and killed at least three youths. 

Police said a member of a riot patrol 
was killed and two others seriously hurt 
when an armored personnel carrier over- 
turned in Cape Town's Mitchell's plan 
mixed- race township. The vehicle crash- 
ed when it swervd to avoid a dog in the 
road, officials said. 

Reporters said hundreds of angry youth 
sLoned cars and trucks and police fired 
barrages of tear gas Wednesday at the site 
of Tuesday evening's fatal clash in the 
Alhlonc mixed- race suburb of Cape Town. 
In that incident, police emerged from hid- 
ing in wooden crates on a government 
owned railways truck and opened fire on 
youths who stoned the vehicle, television 
news footage showed. 

Family members identified two of the 
victims as 11-ycnr-old Michael Miranda, 
described as an onlooker, and Shuan Mag- 
moel, 16, who was killed inside his house 
when a shot came through the window. 

Police headquarters in Pretoria said 67 
people were arrested in unrest around the 
country late Tuesday and early Wednes- 
day, and two more people were killed in 
rioting. Soldiers in Soweto near Johannes- 
burg opened fire on arsonists who at- 
tacked a private car, killing a black man, 
and police found the charred body of a 
black man in Guguletu township outside 
Cape Town, a police statement said. 

Several shots were fired on a police pa- 
trol in Athlone on Tuesday night in ret- 
aliation for the shooting of the youths 
from the truck, news reports said. There 
was no word of injuries. It has been rare 
for rioters to use weapons other than 
rocks and gasoline bombs in the past 1 4 
months of unrest. 

Police confirmed they shot dead three 
young males and wounded three others in 
the Athlone clash, but some residents said 
a fourth youth was also killed and as many 
as 10 wounded, including residents in 
nearby houses. 


The television footage, shot by ihc US 
television network CHS, showed the 
orange flat- bed truck with several wooden 
freight boxes cruise once along riot- torn 
Thornton road in Athlone without in- 
cident. 

When the truck returned for a second 
run down the street, youths began hurling 
rocks at it. 

Police headquarters confirmed that riot 
police had commandeered the truck and 
posted a patrol on board "after repeated 
incidents of stone- throwing and barricad- 
ing of roads" in Athlone. The truck 
driver and a passenger were slightly in- 
jured when rocks smashed the windshield 
in the clash, the statement said. 

C 1 wealth 
summit begins 

NASSAU, Bahamas (AP) — Leaders of the 
4 9- nation Commonweal tb on Wednesday 
prepared to open a .summit meeting with 
Britain under fire from Its former colonies 
for Its lone opposition to Imposing even li- 
mited economic sanctions against South 
Africa. 

But with delegates from most of the 46 
attending nations gathered, veteran Afri- 
can Leader Zambian President Kenneth 
Kaundn and Australian Prime Minister 
Bob Hawke conferred late Tuesday. They 
agreed the week-long summit should do 
everything to avoid a ‘ 1 confrontational 
approach* 1 with Britain, Australian sour- 
ces said. 

Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi ar- 
rived early Wesday and Mrs Thatcher was 
landing soon afterward. 

The summit was beginning at 3.30 pm 
(1930 gml) with formal speeches In a 
150- million- dollar hotel and gambling 
complex in this liny Caribbean island 
nation. 

The British flag and the Bahamian flag 
fluttered across Nassau in honour of Bri- 
tain’ s Queen Elizabeth II, the head of the 
Commonwealth who is here on a state vi- 
sit. 


Pakistan to end martial law 


ISLAMABAD (AP) — The National Ass- 
embly reached consensus Wednesday on 
legislation to "bury martial law forever'' 
and restore civilian government after 
eight years of military rule. 

The proposal would indemnify the 
armed forces from prosecution for actions 
they look while they were in power, but 
would deny them a role in political af- 
fairs. 

Prime Minister Mohammad Khan 
Junejo reached an agreement with the 
chamber's small opposition .group on pass- 
ing a constitutional amendment. The bill, 
which was expected to be formally ap- 
proved in the next few days, also must be 
passed by the Senate. 

Both chambers stilt have to consider 
another measure to legalise political par- 
ties before martial law is lifted. 

Pakistan has been undermilitary rule 
since July 1 977, when General Moham- 
mad Zia Ul-Haq seized power. Zia is to 
remain in office as President when mar- 
tial law ends. 

Junejo told the Assembly after the con- 
sensus was announced that passage of the 
bill would mean "we will be able to bury 
martial law forever." 

The prime minister said his government 
will fulfill the pledge he gave in august to 
lift martial law by the end of the year at 
the latest. 

"As 1 said on the very first day in the 
house after getting a vole of confidence, 
martial law and civil government cannot 
go together," he said. 

The consensus, as- outlined by Junejo, 
would limit the President’s power to dis- 
solve parliament and ensure its sov- 
ereignty. 

The office of prime minister would be- 
come an elective post after 1990. chief 
ministers of provincial governments 
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would be elected rather than appointed af- 
ter 1988, and the powers of the prime 
minister would be enhanced. 

Details still were being worked out 
Wednesday. 

The legislation drops a plan to create a 
National Security Council that would have 
Included the commanders of the armed 
forces and would have assumed control of 
the country if the President determined 
that Pakistan was racing a national em- 
ergency. 

There was also an agreement to speed 
up the islamization of Pakistan society, 
Junejo said. A commission is to be ap- 
pointed to study how the country’s laws 
conform with Islamic principles. 

Egyptians protest 

Continued from page 1 

senls the country's editors and reporters, 
has urged cancelling joint US- Egyptian 
military maneouvres and implementing 
other measures toward "self-reliance." 

Egypt’s pharmacists’ association has 
decided to contact Arab pharmaceutical 
organizations in other Middle East coun- 
tries to consider a boycott of US drugs. 

Egypt s state -controlled newspapers 
have featured the strongest anti-Amerl- 
can cartoons and commentaries since the 
United States and Egypt restored diplo- 
matic relations in 1974. 


The headline in Tuesday’s Al-Ahram, 
the senu- official daily, demands a public 
apology from the United States for the air- 
craft s takeover. Mubarak has made the 
same demand. , 

A cartoon in the daily AI-Akhbar, 
Egypt s largest circulation newspaper 
shows a tour guide pointing to three stat- 
ues of men In American military uniforms 
in the "pentagon museum." 1 
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1 President Hosnl Mubarak of Egypt talking to reporters about the hijacking of tfoi 
Italian ship Achille Lauro last week 

‘US planes threatened to 
shoot’ ; says pilot 


CAIRO (AP) — The pilot of an Egyptian 
passenger plane diverted to Sicily with 
four Palestinian hijackers aboard said 
Wednesday his American interceptors 
threatened (o shoot down his aircraft if he 
did not comply. 

Capt. Ahmed Moneeb also said the Am- 
ericans jammed his radio to prevent him 
from communicating with Cairo during 
last week's interception. Moneeb spoke to 
reporters after President Hosni Mubarak 
awarded him and four other crew mem- 
bers decorations for valour in a ceremony 
at a presidential palace in the Cairo dis- 
trict Heliopolis. 

’ * It was piracy." Moneeb said of Thurs- 
day’s action by four US Navy F-14s and 
three other support aircraft over the Me- 
diterranean. He said his Boeing 737 
was "an airliner with civilian passengers 
flying in an airway with the necessary 
permission and this (interception) was a 
violation or aviation law.” 

Moneeb received the Order of Merit. 
Second Class, and his co-pilot Hisham El- 
Nahas was awarded the Order or the Re- 
public, Fourth Class. One steward and 
two stewardesses got lesser decorations. 

In addition to the four hijackers, there 
were two officials or the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization identified as Moham- 
med Abbas, member of the Executive 


Pro- Soviet party calls for end 
to relations with America 


CAIRO (AP) — A pro- Soviet opposition 
party called Wednesday for an end to eco- 
nomic and military reliance on the United 
States in wake of last week’s US takeover 
of an Egyptian plane with four Palestinian 
ship hijackers. 

The call was made by the National Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party in a front page 
editorial published in the Party's weekly 
newspaper, AJ-Ahaly, six days after US 
warjets forced the Egyptian plane to Sicily 
where the hijackers were arrested. 

In the editorial, the party said popular 
anger over the US action was marked by 
frustration over "the government's ina- 
bility to take the appropriate, practical 
position toward this aggression" against 
Egypt. 

The jMrty said President Hosni Mubarak 
should have, as a minimum, filed a com- 
plaint with the United Nations Security 
Council charging the United States with 

terrorism and air piracy." 

This should be part of a new policy 
based on a review of the special relation- 
ship with the United States, ending our 
economic and military reliance on it, 
cancelling military facilities and joint ex- 
ercises and reconsideration of the 
presence of the multinational force in Si- 
nai and the so-called American role for 
overall (Middle East) peace n6w that it 
has been confirmed the United States is a 
full partner in aggression," the comment- 
arysald. 

American troops make up more than 
i i no-, v nation f° rce stationed in Sinai 
vi. Jr « raonit °r compliance with the 

1979 Egyptian- Israeli peace treaty. 
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Egypt criticizes 
PLO statements 

CAIRO ( AP) — New strains why the four were put on a ntane 
have emerged between Egypt for Tunis," Khalaf added. 


Committee, and an aide known by the 
code name Abul-Ezz. Egyptian officials 
said the rest were Egyptian security 
agents. 

Asked whether the interceptor! 
threatened to shoot down his plane if he 
refused the diversion order, Moneeb re- 
plied: "Yes." "They also jammed my 
contact with Cairo," he added. 

Asked how he felt when intercepted, hi 
said: "It was a feeling of responsibility 
for my 30 passengers. That was the first 
thing I had to think about." 

Mohammed Fahim Rayan. board chair- 
man of the national carrier Egyptair 
which owns the plane, told reporters hk 
company planned to raise the interceplioi 
"before all international organization! 
responsible for the safety of air transport 
and will seek their condemnation." 

He said the US action was "a violation 
of international laws governing aviation 
safely and our company has been harmw 
by it... if the international air transpoii 
industry finds this action acceptable. Uui 
would mean that the industry will cot- 
lapse. " 

Rayan said Mubarak " congratulated Hit 
crew members on this courageous and du- 
tiful stand." The plane returned to Cam 
from Italy on Sunday. 


CAIRO (AP) — New strains 
have emerged between Egypt 
and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization in wake of the 
Italian ship hijacking as Cairo 
and Washington attempt to 
repair diplomatic damage left 
by the affair, a state- run 
newspaper said Wednesday. 

The stale- owned newspaper 
Al-Ahram said Egypt was espe- 
cially angry oyer remarks by a 
senior PLO official claiming his 
group never asked Egypt to send 
the four ship hijackers to its 
headquarters in Tunisia. 

President Hosni Mubarak said 
he decided to hand the four gun- 
men over to PLO Chief Yasser 
.Arafat for trial. The Egyptian 
plane carrying the gunmen was 
intercepted on 1 0 October by US 
Navy jets over the Mediterranea- 
n and diverted to Sicily where 
ihe four were arrested. 

Al-Ahram accused * * some per- 
sonalities' in the PLO leadership 
oi making "irresponsible 
statements showing a lack of ap- 
preciation ’ for the EgvnLian 
PMinon in the aftermath of the 
Achille Lauro hijacking. 

-5? rW r cilcd rcmaiks 

L Salah Khi,lur * the 
g^njking orriciul in Aru- 
i«s Fatah faction of the PLO. 
,he Palestinians had 

Sf o Pin l i, ha V hc hijackers be 
nisia PL ° hciM,t »uarlers in I n- 

liwfmw n alB ?, k . ,,own as Abu 
ftSiyS in R»ghdad last 
taffi ft! 1 /we did not ask 


Al-Ahram said Khalaf's 
statements "cast doubt on the 
motives and reasons that led 
Egypt ^to send the hijackers to 
turns Khalaf s remarks ap- 
peared to contradict statements 
made by Arafat on the day before 
the US action. Arafat told a news 
conference in Tunis shortly be- 
fore the US action that he had 
asked Egypt to turn the hijackers 
over to him" so they can be 
judged an and punished." 

In another sign of the new 
strains, Al-Ahram said the gov- 
ernment was angry at Egyptian 
opposition leaders for meeting 
Arafat this week in Kuwait. 
Al-Ahram said the government 
considered (lie meeting "a de- 
viation from the tradition esta- 
blished by the leadership of the 
stale in dealing with Arab and 
international issues." 

Before the hijacking two weeks 
ago. Mubarak had been working 
actively to encourage a dialogue 
between the United Stntes and 
Arafat's wing of the PLO as a 
first step toward Middle East 
peace talks. 

During a visit to Washington 
last month. Mr Mubarak argued 
that Arafat was eager for a 
peaceful .settlement of the 
Arab- Is rue li conflict and repre- 
sented moderate elements in the 
Palestinian movement. 

Al-Ahram ulso reported the 
Egyptians were mod at PLO offi- 
cial Mohammed Abbas, snid by 
the United Slates to have master- 
minded the hijacking. for 


Mubarak due in 
Amman today 

“ r, d 0 ssas? 

luwS SiST ta lhe TOk£ ° f <hc "P- 

u.£«? tlfln said Mr Mubarak would also brief Kina 

wllh US Secretary of 

oil u°.! n Wh i lche , ad : who camc 10 repair diplomatic dam- 
F 8 /vrJiian h ni ft Wake ° f , lhe 10 October US interception of an 

hIjackcrs or ihc 

and°Ec ™ t ™ h^ 1 " 8 ' )™ ehcad said the United Slates 
remained committed to the search for Middle East 

5K?' njf® 11 "* will be the rirst between the two leaders 
Or 0 fln S? f iL°S Lol ? r Israc,j ? ,r ra,d on Palestine Liberation 

iSras." Tunis - Tun,si “- “ nd ,he hi - 

Masri meets envoys 

AMMAN (Star) -- Foreign Minister, Mr Taker Al- Masrl, 

JIMS ft* ® u » cnt Easl developments 

with EEC ambassadors In Jordan. Mr Masrl briefed the am- 
bassadors on Jordan’s efforts to achieve a just and com- 
prehensive peace in the Middle East. They also reviewed 
developments on the International scene on the Issue. 

Mr Masrl asked the ambassadors to convey to their govern- 
ments the Jordanian view and to do their best towards a Just 
and comprehensive peace In tho region. 
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f* <tke hijackeVs) be mindcd ,he hijacking, for 

Tunis. “We warn m SC ” 0 statements he allegedly made in 
“ 11 WHnl 10 ,nv esugatc Arab magazine interviews. 


"But the government stopped at anw 
expression of anger and protest, n 
clear it was shackled by its rel»nt.e 
American aid, particularly economa • • 

and American wheat and sees now 
live in the crisis strapping the fcgyp 
economy." 

Egypt receives about S2-5 billion i# 
military and economic aid. 

Recovery vessel 

pulls up 

AI wreckage 

CORK, Ireland ( AP) - A recovery^ 1 
has winched to the surface the nr .* g 
piece of wreckage - a 20 -fool *jJJ Jfj 
fuselage - from the Air-Indiajumbo jc , 
which crashed into the Atlantic, 
covery co-ordinator said Wednesa y- , 

Canadian Coast Guard Capl. J 

Warren said it look six hours lo briny 
what he called "a very signifies ‘ 
from the Boeing 747 which went 
without explanation on 23 June, 
all 329 people aboard. y[l [■ 

Investigators started last woe " rh i c h 
raise large pieces of wreckage ^ . .. 

be examined for signs of a r eJ 

sion, other sabotage or other p 

sons for the aircraft s sudden piu » L 
the sea. 

Warren said the half- s#I ’ 
‘ ' a mass of metal* from the to w* 
tion of the plane but would not go 
ther detail. He said no human L 
came up with it. Jh 
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^ Tunis° m v, PL0 headquer- 
r^liilive. ai ’ ,? e ca,led Peres’ 

i ** United K nCed Mond ®y at 
"another 

l. W to an Israeli- 
peefed bTfhp treal V but was 
Nd. * the rest of the Arab 


Peres’ proposal "hides the 
Palestinian question as the cen- 
tral problem of the ( Israeli- 
Arab) conflict" and hides "the 
role of the PLO as the sole repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple," Abdel- Rahman said. 

PMs to meet 
again 

AMMAN (Star) — Jordanian and 
Syrian Prime Ministers will meet 
in Damascus early next month, 
The Star has learned. 

But before this meeting takes 
place a number of senior dele- 
gates from both countries will 
meet to prepare for the Dama- 
scus and later the Amman meet- 
ings between Mr Zaid Rifai and 
Dr Abdel Ra'ouf Al Kasm. The 
Amman meeting will take place 
before the Arab summit in Riy- 
adh is convened. 




f^N,k er l eav es for US 

?jj|pf or the°ArL~^ 5®"- 2®' d Bin Shaker, commander-in- 
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C University briefs ^Lithographs of the Holy Land 


• Dr Mahmoud Ai -Samrah Acting President of the Jordan Un- 
iversity received at his office on Saturday the East German 
Deputy Minister of Higher Education Mr Gunther Heidron. 
Mr Heidron Is lending a delegation to Jordan. 

The two men discussed the possibility of promoting joint co- 
-operation between the University of Jordan and East German 
Institutes of higher education. 

Dr Sarorab briefed the delegation on the University's deve- 
lopment, its current and future plans and Its educational po- 
licy. 

Dr Samrah referred to the valuable technical aid offered by 
East Germany to the Jordan University, especially laboratory 
equipment and technical workshops used by a number of the 
University's faculties. 

• Dr Samrah also received a delegation from the Education 
institute at London University on Monday. He briefed the del- 
egation on the University's educational policy, development 
and educational programmes. The delegation also held talks 
with the deans of faculties of Education, Science and Higher 
Education to review educational and scientific co-operation 
between the University and the Institutes. 

• The Council of Deans at the University of Jordan decided to 
promote the following lecturers to full professors. They are Dr 
lVfusleh Tarawnch, Dr Abdul Rahman Shahcen and Dr Nabil 
Kfaftlry. 

The council decided also to promote 3 lecturers from Associ- 
ate Professor D to Associate Professor A. These arc Dr Sami 
Khasawneli, Dr AssemShahabl and Dr Jamil Nawwaf Ayyoub. 

• An engineering and technical educational seminar will open 
on Saturday under (lie patronage of His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hnssan at the University of Jordan. 

The five-day seminar will discuss topics related to trans- 
port,, technology and Its connection with researched exper- 
iences and technology. 

• The Department of Social and Cultural activities of the 
Students Affairs Department has prepared a general cultural 
competition programme for the students. The University alms 
to Increase the knowledge of students to enable them to avail 
themselves with general knowledge alongside academic knowl- 
edge. 


to be available here soon 


By Najwa Kefay 
Special to The Star 

AN IMPRESSIVE volume of Da- 
vid Roberts work, containing 86 
lithographs of the Holy Land, 
will soon be available here in 
Jordan. 

This very accurate facsimile 
edition, was produced using 
modern graphic reproduction 
techniques. Each picture in the 
volume is accompanied by a his- 
torical and archaeological de- 
scription written by Dr Hans D. 
Schneider. Director of the 
National Museum of Antiquities 
at Leiden, Holland. 

The Project belongs to a Dutch 
publisher, Mr Kodus Iloogma, 
who visited Amman recently to 
introduce the Holy Land volume 
and also to acquaint himself with 
the places which inspired Rob- 
erts in this part of the world. 
This is Hoogma’ s second 
project. The first one was the 

P roduction of 1000 copies of the 
4 lithographs of David Robert's 
work dealing with Egyptian and 
Nubian monuments. 

"1 first got acquainted with 
David Roberts in Beirut, when I 
was on a business trip to see 
some Lebanese publishers, I deal 
with." Mr Hoogma told The Star 
in an interview. He said since 
that time, his main interest had 
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been to find an original set of the 
600 volumes which were pro- 
duced between 1842 and 1849 
in order to enable him to repro- 
duce his new editions. 

It took Mr Kodus Hoogma, 
about five to six years to 
.research. In 1981 he published 
his first volume on Egypt and 
Nubia. The second is the. Holy 
Land Volume, which was com- 
pleted on 1 October. 

David Roberts was born at 
Stockbridge, Scotland, in 1796. 
He was son of a cobbler and was 
very talented in drawing and 
painting of models and land- 
scapes. 

Roberts' first painting was ex- 
hibited in the British Institution 
in London in 1824. In the same 
year, he founded with several 
others the Society of British Art- 
ists. 

He travelled through Spain in 
1832 when he got to Gibraltar, 
he crossed to Tangiers; where 
. apart from landscapes, views of 
towns and buildings, he began 
painting national costumes. Rob- 
erts’ stay in North Africa 


aroused his interest in the Le- 
vant. His adventurous journeyi 
through Egypt. Nubia, the Holy ! 
Land and Syria, undertaken be- j 
tween 1838-1839 boosted hist 
popularity in Europe and else- 
where in the world. 

Roberts' technical experience 
in drawing and painting land - ■ 
scapes and buildings and his inti- j 
mate acquaintance with his mat- \ 
erial was a great personal asset 

Back in London In 1842, Rob- 
erts found Mr Francis Moon, of 
the Moon Publishing Company 
who was prepared to finance a 
publication appearing months 
This was done with the help or* 
Belgian lithographer Louts H* 
ghe, who lithographed the tnree 
hundred Levantine drawings. 

Relying on ihe sketches w* 
during his journey, and aided J 
his photographic memory, kov 
erts produced many drawing. 
1849, the complete wort ap- 
peared in six folio volumes as 
they were considered to w ex- 
tremely important work. Ws» 
cally, and artistically. 
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HOUDAY INNS, INC. CEASES 
MANAGEMENT OF CAIRO HOTELS 

HOLIDAY INNS, INC., the International hotel chain 
with more than 1,700 hotels In 53 countries, ann 
ounces Its temporary withdrawal from the Cat . 
egypt, market. 

HOLIDAY INNS ceased operation of the HOLIDAY 
INN-Pyramlda and the HOLIDAY INN-Sphlnx r»i- 
els on August 1 due to the owning com P® L 
refusal to comply with terms of the cl 

agreement. The two hotels are owned Dy 
Shams Pyramids Company for Hotels ana 
rlstic Projects, S.A.E. HOLIDAY INNS has notice 
the travel trade that the hotels are no >o 9 
members of the HOLIDAY INN chain. 

HOLIDAY INNS has operated the PyramMs Hotel 
since its opening in January 1 980 and the op 
Hotel since Its opening In December ivoi- 


A company spokesman said HOLIDAY- IN^S 
search for alternate representation in tne i ^ 
ortant Cairo market while it continues to op 
75 other hotels in Europe and the Middle J 
The spokesman said the company has re j 
the matter to Its legal r" ,,waal ^ 
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Representative lauds efforts of 
UN and its agencies •••••• 


jordan 

King’s 5 Oth birthday^ 


By Khader Mansour | 

Star Political Writer 

AMMAN — The basic role of the 
United Nations — as supposedly 
known to all — is to maintain 
peace and security for the world 
society by peaceful means and 
collective measures by member 
states as far as possible. Dr Ad- 
nan Raouf. Resident Represen- 
tative of the United Nations in 
Jordan told The Star on Tuesday. 

Dr Raouf, who was speaking 
on Ihe occasion of the 40lh An- 
niversary of the United Nations 
said if any failures to this end. 
have occurred they were strictly 
due to the misjudgement and 
lack of co-operation of the mem- 
ber stales concerned, as the Un- 
ited Nations Charier in its spirit, 
and text ensured the achieveme- 
nt of its objectives. 

The United Nations Resident 
Representative said the organi- 
zation renders different types of 
aid to all needy member stales in 
the fields of development. These 
mainly include advice and skill in 
relation to health, agriculture, 
education and industry. Such 
services are usually and in the 



Mr Adnan Raouf 

first place offered to developing 
countries. 

Mr Raouf. lauded the United 
Nations for its effective efforts 
with regard to Human Rights 
which he described as the most 
distinguished accomplishment. 
The United Nations he said, is 
growing for the better, the proof 
for this, is the current number of 
the member states which has 
risen from (SI) in 1945 to 
(159) representing over 98 per 
cent of the global population. 


CHILDRENS* BOOKS 
AT AL-WAHA 

Almost 10,000 Books Tor children, in Arabic and 
English, are displayed now at Amman Bookshop Sec- 
tion at Al-Waha stores: coinciding with the yearly 
sales at Al-Waha, all books shall be sold til 50% of 
their original prices. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 
FOR RENT 

Completely furnished two bedrooms, dining/ living, 
kitchen and two bathrooms. First floor. Independent 
heating and telephone. Located off Mecca Road. 
Chinese Restaurant right turn. 

Also available for sale Yamaha piano in a very good 
condition. 

For further Information call 664041 or 635121 
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One very positive sharing he 
stressed, of Ihe UN. is its provi- 
sion of the employment of inter- 
national machinery Tor the pro- 
motion of economic and social 
advancement of all peoples. 

Mr Raouf said the United 
Nations and its agencies, the 
specialized and the non- 
-specialized ones, have to his be- 
lief fully performed their sch- 
eduled obligations despite the 
various difficulties deriving from 
wars and natural disasters. 

He emphasized that the suc- 
cesses and failures of the UN to- 
tally depends on the co- ope rut ion 
and harmony among the member 
states themselves as the UN. is 
the image of the member stales 
in their successes and failures. 

Mr Raouf, praised Jordun for 
Us good understanding co- 
- ope rati on and fulfilment to its 
obligations in all circumstances. 
"The United Nations was esta- 
blished on 24 October 1945 to 
principally, save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of 
wars and to promote social pro- 
gress and welfare to better stan- 
dards of life itt larger freedom," 
Mr Raouf concluded. 
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of The Star. Ask for 
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\ Official logo for (he 

celebrati ons 

Anti- rat and 
cockroach 
campaign was 
successful 

AMMAN (Star) — A two-year 
anti-rat campaign was organized 
in Amman and its suburbs using 
the Bayer product Rncumin in 
different forms. Also, all man- 
holes were sprayed by Baygon EC 
which proved to be very effective 
in eradicating cockroaches, ac- 
cording to sources. 

The first phase of the Jordan 
Valley Authority anti- rat cam- 
paign was started this year. It is 
utilising 70 tonnes of the Bayer 
product Racuintn Suit to reduce 
numbers of rats in the agricultu- 
ral areas. 

Meanwhile, a four- year boy- 
cott on products from the Bayer. 
West Germany pharmaceutical 
company has been lifted by the 
Central Boycott Office in Dama- 
scus. The clearance includes all 
of the Bayer products which were 
formerly banned from import to 
Arab countries. 


AMMAN (.Star) — Prepara- 
tions have started for the Gol- 
den Jubilee anniversary of the 
birthday of His Majesty King 
Hussein which falls on 14 
November. 


f A special Jubilee Committee 
(has been set up under the 
chairmanship of Mr Abdul 
Wabah Al Majall, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister 
of Education. 

Among other things, the co- 
mUtee has decided to Issue 
special jubilee stamps, and 
gold, silver and metal coins to 
mark the occasion. 


Brazilian 

delegation 

coming 

AMMAN — As one of the nvnnv 
steps tsiken by both the Jordanian 
and the Brazilian governments to 
strengthen relations between 
them, a Brazilian commercial 
mission is doc to arrive in Am- 
man on (he 27 of this month for 
a three- day visit. Members or 
(he six- man mission represent 
different sectors of the Brazilian 
economy and commerce. 

The visit, like other similar 
ones to the Middle East is mainly 
aimed at promoting Brazilian in- 
dustry. and also to gel more in- 
formation about the other mar- 
kets. Brazil has recently been 
making great efforts to boost her 
exports, especially in the indus- 
trial sector. 

Brazil produces a wide range of 
commodities and members of the 
delegation will take the oppor- 
tunity to meet Jordanian impor- 
ters. Of tale. Brazil has been ex- 
porting to Jordan, coffee, lim- 
ber, sugar, soya beans, and 
paper. 
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STUDIO HAIG 

One hour developing and 
printing service 

A symbol of quality 
for quality seekers 

Cameras — Films 
Professional 

Photography 

Opposite Grindlays Bank Building 
Shmeisani, Tel. 60404 2 
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Zionism and national culture under scrutiny 




AMMAN — National culture and 
the Zionist threat was the topic- 
of the Second Conference on 
National Culture which was held 
at the University of Jordan from 
Saturday to Tuesday this week. 
Opening the conference. Dr 
Mahmud Samra. Deputy Presid- 
ent of Jordan University, said 
that culture that is serious and 
committed plays a major role in 
crystallizing the identity and in 
strengthening the sense of belon- 
ging of the individual. At a time 
when materialistic values outba- 
lanced everything else, the cul- 
ture reminds of the past, alerts 
to the future and strengthens the 
moral values, principles and 
high ideals. 

Concepts of consumption have 
prevailed and have turned hu- 
man Lxnngs into machines which 
produce and consume, and this 
detracts them front their natural 
role. 

Ill his speech Dr Siiniru empha- 
sized the unity lieLwcen the Jor- 
danians and Palestinians suying, 
“the River Jordan connects and 
docs not separate the two banks. 
Palestinians and Jordunians have 


blood as well as historical and 
geographical ties." 

In order for peace, freedom 
and truth to prevail, the edu- 
cated individual must play a ma- 
jor role in the struggle against 
threats and in the fight against 
oppression. His role is “to light 
the minds, illuminate the hearts 
and alert the negligent." 

In the same session, Mr Hai- 
dar Mahmoud. Director General 
of (he Department of Arts and 
Culture drew the attention of 
participants to the fact that edu- 
cation is not a commercial or 
economic project that is subject 
to profit and loss calculations, 
'['lie financer and planner should 
not think that the educational 
process has direct moral or fin- 
ancial revenues. 

Mr Mahmoud added that cul- 
t me is one or lIic pillars that sup- 
port the nation and without 
which the nation will fade and 
die. The Zionists do not kill us 
only with bullets but they have 
also managed to deprive us of 
our cultural heritage and done 
their utmost to obliterate our 
history, language and innova- 


tion. Culture. Mr Mahmoud be- 
lieves. is our strongest and most 
effective weapon to counter the 
Zionist challenge and ward off 
danger. 

Dr Klialid Karaki. the head or 
the Association of Jordanian 
Writers, said in his speech that 
(he Zionist invasion should be 
faced by the creation of a slate of 
great awareness among the nat- 
ion, by mobilizing its powers, 
also by extending the bridges be- 
lly Fadla Faqir 
Special to The Star 

tween those who believe that the 
colonialist era has finished. All 
pictures of exploitation, subjuga- 
tion. racialism and political and 
cultural dependency must he obl- 
iterated. flic world today is di- 
vided between honourable figh- 
ters for justice, peace and pro- 
gress and raiders who were 
tempted by power and have be- 
come used to robbing the nati- 
ons, 

Conference spokesman Dr Sa- 
mir Qataini, raised a number of 
crucial questions in his speech. 


Arab, European doctors discuss 
anaesthesia, intensive care 


By Joyce Niles 
Special to The Star 

THE FIRST Pan- Arab Congress 
on Anaesthesia and Intensive 
Care opened in the Palace of Cul- 
ture on Tuesday, 22 October. 

Doctors from Jordan, Leba- 
non. Egypt. Algeria, Morocco, 
Syria, Iraq, Tunis, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and the UAE as well as 
guests from the UK, USA. West 
Germany, Belgium. Austria, the 
Netherlands, Australia, Switzer- 
land, and Pakistan are attending. 
The three- day programme of- 
fered lectures, films, seminars 
and panel discussions on what is 
new in the fields as well as a 
busy social schedule for compa- 
nion guests, and exhibits of the 
latest In related medical equip- 
ment. 

New methods in anaesthetising 
patients was a major topic of dis- 
cussion. In the distant past, the 
doctor had only a few substances 
to rely on when he needed to 
'put the patient under, such as 
ether. These substances required 
that they be used in large 
amounts before the necessary 
level of anacsihetisation was 
reached, often bringing the pa- 
tient near the intoxication level. 
Now combinations of several 
drugs are in use — a sedative to 
put the patient to "Sleep', an 
analgesic to relieve pain, and a 
muscle relaxant so that tho doc- 
tor could be assured that what he 



Mr Ahmad Dakhqan Acting Min- 
ister of Health addressing the 
opening session of the Congress. 

was working on wouldn't 'twi- 
tch* involuntarily. 

These drugs have the advant- 
age that they each have a more 
specific point of action, have 
fewer side effects and can be 
used in smaller amounts. They 
act more quickly, and more ef- 
fectively, and the patient recov- 
ery time from them is much 
shorter, so that the person 
undergoing the medical proced- 
ure — whether major or minor 
surgery — is ‘back to normal'- 
much more quickly than pre- 
viously, therefore on the road to 
recovery that much sooner. 

Sessions on anaesthesia were, 
"Anaesthesia and Monitoring in 
Emergency" during the second 
session of Tuesday, and in the 
first, ' * Anaesthesia in Major 
Trauma". "Clinical Anaesthe- 
sia" was covered in the third 


“Sinclair Computers 
now Cheaper.” 

The recent step of removing all duties on computers 
lead to considerable reduction in Sinclair personal 
computers prices in Jordan. Now you can have a Spec- 
trum + Tor less than 1 00 JDsi it comes with a book, a 
cassette and you can have a, free software. 


- DON* T THROW MONEY AWAY? 

Your bookd in Jordan should not be more expensive 
than your books abroad. : 

AMMAN BOOKSHOP; 

Sells all the bestsellers and paperbacks at 50%of other 
outlets. 
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and fourth sessions on Wednes- 
day, "Paediatric Anaesthesia" 
in the fifth, and the sixth dealt 
with "Neuro- anaesthesia and 
Chest Medicine". Also given 
were lectures on Cardio-Thoraci- 
c Anaesthesia, and Local Anaes- 
thesia Technicques so much was 
done towards updati ng knowl- 
edge on (his subject. 

Intensive Care was the other 
focal point of the congress. 
Beginning with concern for the 
polytraumatised patient — the 
person who has several severe 
injuries — there was a round- 
table discussion on the man- 
agement of polytrauma, spon- 
sored by the Upjohn Pharmaceu- 
tical Company, and involving a 

B artel of 14 top Intensive Care 
fnit doctors who are permanent 
members of the Pan- Arab Inten- 
sive Care Symposium with 44 
participants from the Scientific 
Committee for Intensive Care. 
This gathering held on Wednes- 
day. the 23 October from 6:30 
to 8:00 pm aimed at refining the 
approach towards the polytrau- 
matised patient and reaching an 
agreement on treatment protocol 
in these cases. 

Replacement of body fluids is 
essential to the injured person as 
well as assuring a sufficient oxy- 
gen supply at the earliest poss- 
ible moment after Injury, whe- 
ther it is at the scene of accident 
or in the hospital emergency 
room. What was of major Inter- 
est was the role of steriods in the 
treatment protocol, and whether 
they should be definitely in- 
cluded in the first admirtistra- 
tions of medical personel. 

Current research points to- 
wards indications that early and 
frequent doses of steriods — up 
to 30 mg/kg of body weight per 
every six hours — is helpful in 
reducing the severity of injuries 
and posl-trauma swelling and re- 
lated reactions. 

Monitoring and data recording 
to collect information so the phy- 
sicians have 1 a greater knowledge 
of what the. patient's body is 
undergoing was also a topic of 
Interest as well: as; management 
or the intensive- care patient on 
the longer term basis — cardiac 
patients and burn victims — who 
need sedation and constant at- 
tention until recovery, . 


Mr Akrani Z' ayter 


He wondered to what extent our 
national culture feels the Zionist 
threat, what are the means used 
to deal with that threat and does 
this culture feel the pulse of the 
layman, and responds to the 
emotional impulse of the simple 
human beings who live in this 
land; ihe same human being who 
carried his gun in I 920 and went 
to Palestine to fight the Zionists. 
‘Before we had schools, colle- 
ges. universities and muss me- 
dia*. "We hope (hat the studies 
and papers submitted to this con- 
ference as well as the discuss- 
ions will answer these questi- 
ons," said Dr Qalami. Minister 
of Higher Education Nasserud- 
dinAI- Assad, President of Mu' (a 
University Ali Mahafzha. Direc- 
tor of the Department of libra- 
ries. Documentation and Nation- 
al Archives Ahmad Slinrkas, and 
a number of poets, novelists, 
critics, journalists and resear- 
chers at Jordan University ns 
well as members of the diploma- 
tic corps and chief editors of lo- 
cal newspapers attended the in- 
auguration ceremony Saturday 
morning. 

In the first session, of which 
Mr Akram Z’ayler was head, 
studies and research in Jordan 
dealing with the Zionist, threat 
were discussed. Dr Ali Mahafzha 
and Dr Ghazi Rabab'ah summer- 
ized the papers they submitted to 
the conference and Dr Sa'ed 
Abu- Dye h and Mr Hussni Aishe 
presented the commentary. Mr 
Aishe heavily criticized both 
papers and pointed out that any 
book about Zionists that is writ- 
ten by an Arab either underes- 
timates their power or blew it out 
in proportion. Additionally, he 
said, in their studies, the Arabs 
tend to generalize and dehuma- 
nize the Jews. 

Mr Jum'ah Hammad, General 
Director of Al-Ra'i Newspaper, 
was the head of the second ses- 
sion which was on the role of 
Journalism in Jordan in fighting 
the Zionist Invasion. Mr Raddi 
Sadouq presented a paper about 
the role of journalism in Jordan 
and Palestine between 1947-67 
in confronting Zionism and Mr 
Araffat Hijazi talked about jour- 
nalism after 1967, Their papers 
were evaluated by Mr Mahmud 
Al-Kayyed, chief editor of Al- 
Ra'i Newspaper and the head of 
Journalists' Association and Mr 
Tariq Massarwah. Mr Massar- 
wah criticized the papers be- 
cause’ he thinks that Arab jour- 
nalism is incapable of presenting 
reality and because it misinter- 
preted the truth during the Arab- 
Israeli \yars. 

On Sunday, the second day of 
the conference, two morning 
sessions were held followed by a 
poetry reading in the afternoon. 
In .the first session, which was 
headed by Mr Abdul- Rahime 
Omar, Dr Abdullah Al-Shaham 
presented a paper entitled "The 
Effect of the Catastrophe on Issa 
AL-Naouri’s Poetry," and Dr Ab- 
dul! Rahman Yaghi discussed his 


paper that covered three hundred 
poets in the period between 
1967-1985. Dr Yaghi tag 
session on poetry said that he 
Tailed to find a real confronting 
poem Dr Fawaz Toukan and Mr 
Ahmad Al-Musleh commented 
on the papers. 

Mr Taher Hikmat was the head 
of the second session which was 
on theatre in Jordan and the 
Zionist threat. Two papers pre- 
pared by Mr Abdul Lattif Shanu 
and Mr Sadiq Khraiwaish were 
submitted to the conference. Mr 
Shama’s paper emphasized that 
the theatrical movement does 
not come from a void but em- 
erges from the culture, educa- 
tion and ideals of the society. 
The two papers were evaluated 
and criticized by Dr Salah Juror 
and Dr Mu feed Hawamdeh. 

In the afternoon, Mr Haidar 
Mahmoud, read the speech that 
was prepared for the conference 
by late Abdul- Mun’aem Rifa’i 
shortly before his death. Mr Hai- 
dar also read some of Rifa'i's 
poetry. 

Monday's activities consisted 
of two morning sessions and a 
poetry reading. The first ses- 
sion, headed by Dr Samir Qa- 
tami. was on the Jordanian novel 
and the role it plays in confront- 
ing Zionism. Dr Ibrahim Fayuroi 
and Mr Suleiman Al-Azzaru'ai 
and Mr Mu' ness AI-Razaz sum- 
marized their papers to the au- 
dience. Mr Ibrahim Khalil and 
Mr Salim A1 Nahass criticized 
both papers. For Mr Nahass. the 
crucial in our struggle against 
Zionism is ' ' how to create a new 
individuul who is capable or 
bringing change." 

Dr H ns hi in Yaghi was the head 
of l ho second session which was 
on the short story. Mr Abdullah 
Radwan, Mr Fokhrl Saleh, Mr 
Khalil Sawahiri and Miss Hind 
Abu Al-Sh’aer participated in 
this session. Evaluating the pap- 
ers presented, Mr Saleh said that 
the short story in Jordan lacks a 
distinguished ideological shap« 

In the poetry reading, Monday 
afternoon, in which Mr Haider 
Mahmoud, Mr Abdul Rah} 11 } 
Omar and Mr Ahmad AMW 
Mu'atti Hijazi, the Egyptian poet 
and the guest of this year s con- 
ference, participated and im 
U niversity of Jordan condemned 
the hanging of South African 
poet Benjamin Moloise. 

On Tuesday, the last day of the 
conference, a session to disew 
children's literature was 
and was followed by a P 7 
reading. This session, in 
Mrs Zuleikha Abu-Risheh m 
Rawdah Al-Hudhud. Mrs Heiha 
Shareiha participated. J* 
headed by Mrs Butheina J 

Slneh .MnAbu-Rista?™^ 

and criticized children J , 
that are available m the 
market. In her opinion i some 
children's books av0 a ^fn c tf 
good but others use 
language and abstract co ^ 
that cannot be grasped 7 
child. 

In the poetry 
Tuesday morning six 
took part. Ali 
dullah Radwan. J, .^ Lv.a 5 
Suleiman Awaise. AW«i' a " h 
Shaham and Ibrahim Nass 

The recommendations of 

conference, announced by t* 
mir Qatami. all pertained t 
continuing Zionist threat- 
participants invited Arab e 

tional institutions, univers li«; 
colleges, associations and jr 

ues to encourage the U*J ! « I 
of Zionist publications m^l 
to reveal their dimension * ,g 
present logical counter argu I 
ts. E 


• PEOPLE OFTEN think that the 
archaeology of Jordan stops at 

• Jerash. But there are a lot of ex- 
citing things happening in the 
north of the country. You should 
come up to Yarmouk and visit 
the Institute." Dr Cherie Lcn- 
zen’s challenge was my introduc- 
tion to the Institute of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology at Yar- 
mouk University, and with such 
an invitation. 1 look the oppor- 
tunity to visit Yarmouk and 
interviewed Dr Zeidan Kafafi, 
acting director of the Institute. 

The new Institute is staffed by 
enthusiastic young professio- 
nals. The facilities of work- 

* rooms, labs, and computers 
would be the' envy of many ven- 
erable institutions in (he West. 
The idea of founding an institute 
for graduate studies in archae- 
ology and anthropology was the 
brainchild of Dr Mouawiyah 
Ibrahim, the present director of 
the Institute who is on a Ful- 
bright fellowship (his year in 
America. 

With the encouragement and 
support of Dr Adnan Bad ran. 
president of Yarmouk Univers- 
ity, and Dr Adnan Hadidi. direc- 
tor of Ihe Department of An- 
tiquities of Jordan, the Institute 
of Archaeology and Anthrop- 
ology was opened in September 
t?84 for graduate studies in 
these disciplines along with a 
strong emphasis on practical 
fieldwork. 

As Dr Kafafi explained, the In- 
stitute began with the 
departments of arcliae- 
otosy and anthropology. 

Hus year the epigraphy depart- 
ment is in operation, and the 
““ojogy section, which will 
«al with training museum wor- 
kers and conservationists, is 

1986 8 7 d ,0 ^ 8 * 11 operation in 

Ihe Institute boasts 
around 40 graduate students. 

£ d a ! he /'? MA de 8 reu should 
be awarded i„ 1987. The Insti- 

a PP ,lca, ions from 
Prospective students with a good 
y® a y™j°f; Not only Jorda- 
Stude , nts froni other 
countries are welcome as well. 

halite? studenls - the Insti- 
55J eueUonl instruc- 

£ Inn sch ? lars both Jorda- 1 
SiJ" d non - Jorda nian. whose 


Archaeology at Yarmouk University 

Institute works to preserve 
past and present tradition 


Jordan 
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conjunction with Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity and by Dr Zeidan Kafafi's 
work at Jebel Abu Thawwab. At 
both sites, excavations and sur- 
veys in the surrounding areas in- 
dicate that 'Ain Ghazal and Abu 
Thawwab were centres of habita- 
tion with surrounding satellite 
settlements and trade contacts 
ranging as far away as Turkey 
and the Lebanese coast. 

The historic periods are repre- 
sented by a wide variety of sites 
such as Tell el- Mughayylr and 
Khirbet Zeiraqun, excavated 
jointly by Dr S Miltman of Tub- 
ingen University and Dr Moua- 
wiyah Ibrahim. These sites pro- 
vide important information about 
the history and culture of Jordan 
in the Bronze Age, Iron Age, and 
Hellenistic times. 

More recent times are being 
investigated at Beit Ras by Dr 
Cherie Lenzen and Dr Robert 
Gordon of the Institute, Ms Ali- 
son McQuitty, and the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. Not only 
was Beit Ras one of the Roman 
cities of the Decapolis. but it bad 
continuous occupation through 
the Islamic period. The Ottoman 
remains of the last century are of 
particular interest since this 
time has so far been largely ig- 
nored by archaeologists. 

Social history 

Just as the archaeology depart- 
ment is concerned with docum- 
enting the distant and not so dis- 
tant past, the anthropology de- 
partment of the Institute is 
concerned with understanding 
and documenting the present- 


day society in Jordan, particu- 
larly changes in such areas as 
family structure, urban life, and 
land ownership. 

By Janie Rees- Miller L 
Special to The Star m 


As Dr Seteney Shami, head of 
the anthropology section, told 
me. "We need to come up with 
our own version of what our so- 
ciety was and is like. To under- 
stand ourselves better, we must 
understand our social history, 




not history just in terms of 
events but as it has been exper- 
ienced by people." It is through 
a better awareness of how people 
sithin the society experience 
problems and change that belter 
planning for the future can be 
done. 

Therefore, studenls in Ihe an- 
thropology section arc trained to 
do detailed fieldwork in which 
they rely heavily on participant 
observation. That means that the 
anthropologist actually lives 
wi till he people being studied and 
shares the same conditions while 
collecting detailed data from a 
selected number of families. 
This darn can then be analyzed 
scientifically by the anthropol- 
ogist who knows and appreciates 
the perceptions of those affected 
by change. 

One important project which 
will involve both students and fa- 
culty at the Institute is compiling 
a social history of the Jordan 
Valley. Greater development of 
the valley will bring and has 
brought social changes which 
should be studied in light of the 
historical and economic impor- 
tance of the valley. As a result of 
this fieldwork, the anthropology 
section plans to build up a do- 
cumentation centre on the Jor- 
dan Valley at the Institute which 
can be used for reference by 
other institutions and scholars. 

Another collection of material 
for scholarly use is being com- 
piled by the epigraphy section, 
headed by Dr Axel Knauf. Throu- 
ghout north Jordan are thou- 
sands of Arabic inscriptions 
carved on rocks. These inscrip- 
tions are now being photo- 
graphed, recorded, and field to 
make a corpus of Arabic inscrip- 
tions stored at the Institute. This 
collection will make the Institute 
a centre for international scho- 
lars who want to study Arabic In- 
scriptions. 

New museum 

At present, the Institute has 
recorded and photographed over 
5000 inscriptions from ihe Jawa 
region. The long terra plan is to 
establish a complete corpus of 
Arabic inscriptions, a task re- 
quiring many years and the work 
of many people. Presently, Dr 
Knauf is organizing and arrang- 
ing the corpus already collected 
and training students to do the 
necessary fieldwork- and regis- 
tration of the Inscriptions. As Dr 
Knauf says, "It is good for both 




— the corpus and the Institute that 
'the two work together. ' ' 

/ The results of the Institute's 
^ projects will be housed in a new 
museum which forms the main 
part of the ground floor of the 
Ijistiiute. The museum is sch- 
eduled to open with the first dis- 
plays in December. The museum 
wjH be a teaching museum, not 
only Tor students but Tor all the 
people of the community. One of 
its aims, according to Dr Karafi, 
will be to encourage people to see 
that archaeology is * 1 not only 
robbing tombs. It's our tradition; 
it belongs to everybody. It's our 
heritage." Because other 
museums in Jordan have exten- 
sive collections of Bronze Age 
through early Islamic materials, 
the Institute museum, while not 
ignoring these periods, will 
concentrate on prehistory and 
the Ottoman and even modern 
times since these are neglected 
periods. 

The exhibits for the museum 
will come from the projects car- 
ried out by the Institute. In addi- 
tion, the Department of Antiqui- 
ties in Irbld has loaned almost 
-000 objects as a study coilec- 
tion for display. In the museum 
exhibits, the processes to make 
and use the items displayed will 
be emphasized. Thus, photo- 
graphs, maps and drawings will 
be used to illustrate the ways in 
which people made and used an- 
cient and modern objects. Dr 
Shami hopes that the anthropolo- 
gical exhibits can "portray a way 
of life." By using the present to 
help interpret the past and the 
past to help understand Ihe 
present, the archaeological and 
anthropological exhibits will 
complement each other. 

And after their training, their 
projects, their exposure to 
museum materials, what will the 
graduates of the Institute of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology do? 
Dr Shami believes that the an- 
thropologists trained at Yarmouk 
will have a valuable role to play 
in any field, but she stresses that 
both public and private planning 
organizations dealing with com- 
munity development projects 
would benefit from having an- 
thropology graduates "who are 
aware of the broad consequences 
of their projects for people’s 
lives. " Dr Kafafi hopes that in- 
creased numbers of trained ar- 
chaeologists can help in ihe de- 
sperately needed work of do- 
cumenting archaeological infor- 
mation which may soon be lost 
through rapid expansion in both 
rural and urban areas. "Every- 
body^ j n Jordan must think of 
this," he says. 

The Institute of Archaeology 
and Anthropology at Yarmouk 
University, through its training 
of students, academic documen- 
tation, and presentation of mat- 
erial to the general community, 
is doing what it can to think or 
the traditions of the past and 
present and to preserve them for 
Jordan's future. 



Archaeologists work at Tell el Mughayylr 


Photos by Carl Andrews 
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Ibrahim Nassralla’s ‘Fever Prairies’ 


Resistance literature takes a step forward 


Poet Ibrahim Nassralla has recently published 
his first novel ‘Fever Prairies’. This week Fa- 
dfa Faqir reviews his book and discusses the 
writing of It with the author. 


JORDANIAN LITERATURE 
Is developing and one of the 
signs is Ibrahim Nassralla’s 
first novel, ‘Fever Prairies’ 
which some critics consider a 
turning point. Unfortunately, 
this complex and controv- 
ersial work Is not yet avail- 
able in English. 

While Ibrahim Nassralla in 
his six poetry books, deals 
directly with Hie Palestinian 
issue, his novel is a step further, 
it tackles the problem of the 
alienation of the Arab individ- 
ual, which can be related cau- 
sally to the Arab- Israeli conflict. 
This novel is part or resistance 
literature but it is the resistance 
of backwardedncss, fatalism, ex- 
ploitation and oppression, not 
the direct resistance of the Is- 
raeli occupation. 

The spatial background of this 
novel is the area of Aseer in 
Saudi Arabia. At the very begin- 
ning we are offered a poem, 
written in blank verse, that ur- 
ges the reader to move: 

South... south 
Where the Red Sea is, 

White sharks. 

And Al-Qunifednh. 

South., .south. 

The reader, together with the 
main character, finds himself 
captured in the notorious desert 
of Ai Rub* Al- Khali, and com- 
pletely surrounded by heal, 'a 
creeping desert' and nightmares. 


Muhammad Hammad, the 
main character, who was poss- 
essed by a dream of wealth and 
happiness symbolized by Ibnat 
Sa'ad, (ravels from somewhere 
in the Arab world to the remote 
village of Al-Qunhifcdah to mat- 
erialize his dream. He works 
there as a teacher, but his literal 
and metaphorical voyage and ini- 
tiation into a harsh environment 
and aggressive society leads to 
his progressive ulienation from 
the life around him. At the end 
of the novel liis alienation be- 
comes complete. The loss of con- 
tact with his surroundings and. 
consequently, the disintegra- 
tion of his personality cause a 
disorder in his feelings, thoughts 
and conduct. Ultimately the only 
mode of adaptation open to him 
is to become schizophrenic. 


External action is slight in this 
novel, but the change inside the 
two main characters Muhammad 
and Fattima is considerable. 
Both of them explode: One lit- 
erally and the other psychologi- 
cally. Fattima’s explosion might 
appear to the reader not justified 
within the context. True, Fat- 
tima was exploited by her father, 
Abu- Muhammad, and dehuma- 
nized by the society, but those 
reasons are not enough to lead to 
her explosion, especially as her 
father came across as a positive 
character. 



Ibrahim Nassralla 

Because half of Muhammad is 
idealistic and the other half is 
practical, his character is forced 
to split. The writer presents the 
need of the idealistic part to soar 
as a poem: 

Once they surprised him on my 
heart's bough.? 

He was tiny, 
liny. 

Liny. 

When they held his wings, 

I cried: 

-a wound in my soul- 
Lel me fly! 

This liny bird collapsed under 
the tremendous pressure of 
Environment and society. 

Towards the end of the novel, 
the main character's initiation 
into ' Fever Prairies' comes to an 
end. He has realized that be 
must exist in that place and at 
the same time not exist: He be- 
comes completely out of touch 
with reality: "Since I stepped on 
Jeddah's land, I have realized 
everything. There is no place 
here for dreams; no place for 


reality: there is no place here but 
for fever, and fever reaps the 
soul and resides in the dry trees, 
in the fields of corn. Fever lives 
in water, air. and fever is the st- 
ate of oblivion." 

The writer has used the limited 
omniscience point of view. Spee- 
ches and materials are registered 
through the consciousness of 
Muhammad Hammad and Fat- 
tima. In some scenes, the writer 
fails to stay inside the head of 
his characters. Three authorial 
comments can be spotted right 
away because of the difference 
in the voice, which shows that 
the writer is very close to the 
main character and his thought 
and feeling processes are hard to 
separate from theirs. 

A series of scenes compose the 
total narrative structure. The 
first and last scenes lake place at 
the same time and reveal the 
characters psychological death, 
while the other scenes in the 
novel try to justify it. This 
well-thought out structure gives 
the narrative line a circular 
shape that goes with the state of 
captivity presented in the novel. 

In its form the novel can be 
considered a triumph for Nass- 
ralla the poet. The narrative 
fluctuates between direct report- 
ing and visions seen through fev- 
ered eyes. Crossing reality with 
fantasy is served by the use of 
stream of consciousness and 
poetry, where striking images 
are presented. The writer mixes 
fantasy and reality in such a way 
that it becomes very hard to tell 
where one starts and the other 
ends. Dreams, hallucinations, 
visions, flashbacks, images, and 
nightmares are the writer's tools 


The author speaks 


IBRAHIM NASSRALLA is a 
well-established poet who de- 
viated recently to prose in 
writing his novel, Fever Prai- 
ries. Some consider the work 
fascinating, others believe 
that it is too heavy for the 
Jordanian reader and the rest 
shrug their shoulders mur- 
muring, “We didn’t under- 
stand it. ’ ’ 

In an interview with The Star 
he discussed the nature of his 
work. He explains that, for him, 
the poem is capable of reaching 
the core of a matter very 
quickly. It is, the ge- 

nius of language, bm, while 
. .writing poetry for sixteen years 
of his life, he discovered the 
possibility of mating a number of 
arts to produce a work that can 
ultimately be classified as a piece 
of prose fiction. 

He defends the poem by saying 
that It is not narrow and can en- 
compass a rich experience, but 
any esse or subject matter looks 
. for Its own shape. While writing 
his novel, he needed badly a high 
degree of condenslty and brutal- 
ity to express what he had in 
mind, and this was not possible 
unless he used poetry, theatrical 
and cinematic techniques . and 
myths. He tried to lame more 
than one literary farm . to say 
; what he wanted to say. His ambi- 
| tlou was to write a poem as spa- 
cfous as a novel. He succeeded 
■in presenting a novel that was 
described as the novel- poem. He 
wants to "reverse the equation 
arid create the poe m- novel. * ’ 

Instead of fictionalizing the lo- 
cale, the writer had chosen the 
area of Aseer In Saudi Arabia. 
He thinks that using a fictitious 
setting frees the writer, from 
some responsibilities. What is 
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really important for him is the 
depth and comprehensiveness of 
what is being said rather than 
the spatial background. 

In 'Fever Prairies', he was not 
obliged to fictionalize the place 
for various reasons among which 
is the eccentricity of the places 
he was referring to. Despite the 
reality of those remote villages, 
they seem strange and imagin- 
ary. The core of the crisis is the 
conflict with the hostile environ- 
ment, consequently, separating 
this work from that particular lo- 
cale deprives it of important his- 
torical and political dimensions. 

When accused of failing at cer- 
tain points to stay inside the 
heads of his characters, Nass- 
ralla defends himself by saying 
that the subject matter of this 
novel didn’t come from nothing. 
He actually suffered from a seri- 
ous fever and lived in a similar 
atmosphere for two years. Be- 
cause of that, he couldn't stay 
outside Ills work. Muhammad 
Hammad is suffering from a psy- 
chological fever; Fattima is suf- 
fering from a reality fever, but 
the narrator is suffering from 
both. 

The writer found himself 
sometimes inside the whirlwind 
of death. For seven years, while 
writing this novel, he was the' 
victim of (i metaphorical fever. 
That is why the narrator's voice 
is indistinguishable in certain 
scenes from Muhammad Ham- - 
mad’s. The writer goes to the li- 
mit In defending himself when 
saying, “Don't forget that Mu- 
hammad Hammad is not only two 
persons at the end but five. 
Then, be progressed toward be- 
ing all the foreigners in that vill- 
age. In his state of multiple Schi- 
zophrenia he bocomes' the image 
of a whole generation. ” ■ 


The writer thinks that the de- 
terioration of Muhammad Ham- 
mad and Fattima's literal explo- 
sion are justified within the con- 
text. The novel tries to cast 
death into life right from the 
very beginning and the proof is 
Muhammad's discovery that he 
was dead and alive at the. same 
time. Muhammad cried when 
they ask him to contribute and 
pay some of his burial expenses. 
Later, he paid. Therefore, he 
realized that he was dead. This 
point, that fluctuates between 
the nightmare of Illness and real- 
ity, is the point at which every- 
thing explodes. Anything else 
that the novel furnishes is a jus- 
tification of the psychological 
explosion. 

Fattima is the most exhausted 
character In this work, even Mu- 
hammad Hammad' s crisis is not 
as bad as hers. A girl at the peak 
of her youth discovers that she is 
surrounded completely by walls 
and that there is someone who 
milks her at the end of every 
month. To put it simply, she is 
viciously exploited and op- 
pressed. Muhammad who repre- 
sents hope in her life disappears 
suddenly. Fattima is a girl 
wrapped with a cloak, moving 
like a tent, existing yet not exist- 
ing. She has nq possessions and 
even what she earns belongs to 
her father. For all of these rea- 
sons, she simply explodes. 

Nassralla does not agree: that 
ne overused images and poeLry in 
his novel to the extent that the 
farm outbaianced the content. 
He -thinks that dreams do not 
J ist °rt reality, they are part of 
it. Thjs . Is supported by psych- 
ology^ .sometimes, dreams are 
more true and authentic than 
reality. According to him, we 
don t need to hear our footsteps 


on a solid floor to be sure that we 
are real. 

Nassralla' s novel presents two 
lines: The fever- nightmare and 
the fever- reality. Because those 
two lines cross, get separated 
and unite, it's hard to see the 
distinctive borders of each. 
Form is content. Both the gen- 
eral shape of Fever Prairies and 
its content are the nightmare. 
Using staggering imagery and 
poetry in prose fiction goes back 
to the fact that "I am originally 
a poet. My experience in writing 
poetry is wider than in writing 
prose. Additionally, I wanted a 
condensed phrase, a novel with- 
out limpness, tense and brutal," 
he says. 

Usually in the Arab world 
creative works such as poetry 
depend on Greek, Babylonian 
and Pharaonic myths. The crea- 
tive work should find an alterna- 
tive equal to these myths in or- 
der to gain new dimensions. In 
the novel, Nassralla has tried to 
create his own myth. Every- 
thing, including the setting and 
the atmosphere, give the impres- 
sion that his work is mythical. 
For example, Ibnat Sa'ad, Ah- 
mad Luttri and the crossing of 
the sea are all elements In the 
myth. Nassralla thinks our bi- 
zarre world needs to be inter- 
preted through a modern myth. 

Some critics accuse Ibrahim 
Nassralla of creating a compli- 
cated work, easily classified as 
heavy reading. He believes that 
the reader is the one who keeps 
reading continuously, not the 
one who thumbs a book every 
two years. Even if he writes 
direct, eaBy works for such a 
reader he will not read them be- 
cause originally he is not keen on 
Diligent readers go for 
difficult workd and writers such 


to describe the strange state of 
fever and the dense atmosphere; 

"... you rested on the tip 0 f 
your toes. Your hand out stret- 
ched to push the blazing time out 
of the sky's borders. You didn't 
touch but the lip of your fingers 
You repeated what you did again 
To no avail, went your attempt 
A broken sadness that is rushing 
from the pulse of the hand you 
are using as a pillow penetrates 
your body. In the depth of your 
heart, a bird that is without 
wings flutters." 

World literature has left its 
mark on Nassralla' s work. The 
policemen scene reminds the 
reader of Kafka's work espe- 
cially the Trial. Muhammad 
Hammad. like Joseph K. is terri- 
fied and chased by a haunting, 
indefinable power. Insecurity, 
that at certain points reaches ab- 
solute horror, is the key of this 
novel and many other novels in 
western literature. Gabriel Gar- 
cia Marquez favourite topic is 
death; death in the conscious- 
ness of the dead, those who are 
going to die, and the living 
(through visions, nightmares 
and images). 

In his first story, 
.written in 1947, Marquez 
presents a young man who is suf- 
fering from typhus, it is a real 
illness that leads through night- 
mares, predictions, memories 
and images of a fantasy- like 
world.. 

The focus in this novel is 
what goes inside the conscious- 
ness of the young >man,i with 
which Fever Prairies deals. The 
topic is not new, but the writer 
has managed to imbue it with his 
own imagination and creative 
skill. 


as Marquez, Hermann Hesse, 
Kafka, Thomas Mann, Joseph 
Conrad and George Amado. 
Those writers who created wrks 
that were considered difficult 
now have a presence in our and 
the world’s cultural arena. 

Why should the writer think 
about readership? When a work 
is considered difficult this means 
that it is either ambiguous i or 
deep. Nassralla says he is in fav- 
our of depth and against arotHgu- 

ity. The reader should train him- 
self to grasp the various dimen- 
sions of the creative work, ana 
the writer should train hinsseirto 
produce suggestive works. InB 
poetry, audience problem 
not exist because he reads nis 
poems to people from differ* 
age groups and cultural ■ 
grounds and in places 
from refugee camps and wuag°» 
to specialized poetry festival- 
When comparing Jordan lit 
erature with Arab and wo ^ 

erature, one fact is clej* ^t- 
dan has a large numter of vn g 
era but the actual w^^iU 
is carried out by few aC *. 
Those committed liters, 
cording to Nassralla ^ ve rob!0t ns 
concept of life anditsP ks 
and always try to presen #ti . 
that are relevant and ‘h* |ectl . 
nually surpass themseiv« 

nically. . e# , r j 0U s 

Possibly, until noW - a Se reflU y 
literary movement tnaj 
understands the art and PP*j 
dates it has not 7** 

Jordan. Yet there a [ . ^ |q 
works that follow owj hr 
literature and can stand 

side the important Arab j} 

Nassralla' s enthusiasm ^ 

evident when he says 

those few writers have pr ^ 

some scattered works. but*^. 

sure that a daring 

talize In the literary nioven* 

i n Jordan. * ' — * 
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An Elizabethan dream that travelled well 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY made its sixth 
stop in Amman last week on 
its eight -week tour and de- 
lighted audiences with its 
new production of Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. Under 
the direction of Toby Robert- 
son, the company made a 
conscious effort to move 
away from the solemn and of- 
ten theatrically sterile inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare to 
create a more accessible, 
freer piece full of the energy 
and spontaneity of Elizabe- 
than drama. 

The play metaphor of all the 
world as a stage and men and 
women merely players, that so 
pre-occupied Shakespeare and 
was a theatrical commonplace in 
the Elizabethan age is well real- 
i; ■* in Toby Robertson' s concept 
of ii,e travelling playgroup who 
in actuality are a travelling play- 
group who can set up in any 
space anywhere with their ham- 
pers. drapes and lamps and other 
paraphernalia of their minimal 
set. 

On their thirteen country tour, 
where the company plays not 
only in theatres, but also in 
council halls and hotels, such a 
concept flexes to meet travelling 
hazards and emergencies and 
helps the improvisatory atmos- 
phere central to the idea or the 
production. 

The exposure of the players ns 
actors who mingle and chat to 
■heir audience beforehand and 
are visible on singe while not 
penomung Is also nn extension 
2 [K® play image and a reminder 
or Shakespeare's complex explo- 
sion into the relation of illu- 
sion and reality. As spectators 
T*™*'*^ fl warc that we 
r/jchlnga pmy. and with the 
P'^wthin a play of Pyra- 
, s J? y we are wiincss- 
®fcplh r CS * Rus * ons recoding 

Efm!n h °w 8h the , grou Ps within the 
8 P were three dimensional 


and articulated well together the 
characterisation of individual 
roles was also fally fi eshed and 
well studied. Individual and 
group inventiveness was stimu- 
lated in what the company de- 
scribed as a very exciting rehear- 
sal period during which they 
developed the plays concept 
through improvisation, exper- 
imentation and interaction, and 
were encouraged to interpretate 
their parts freely. 

Many hours were spent in 
gymnasiums tumbling and cart- 
wheeling. and the dances and 
movement, often relegated to an 
afterthought. were carefully 
choreographed and rehearsed'. 
This attention to the physical and 
musical aspects of the play which 
are woven so finely into its 
spoken fabric is what gives this 
product ion of the Dream an art- 
istic wholeness and a heightened 
enchantment often lacking in 
productions where the emphasis 
is on verse. 

To actors used movement not 
only to illustrate the intrusion of 
the mortals into the immortal 
world but also to re-create an age 
when pantheism ran just below 
the surface and villagers still 
danced the maypole and morris 
dances to appease and please the 
ancient pagan gods of fertility. 

The disturbance in the Fairy 
Kingdom reverberates in the 
world of men and the close union 
of the two spheres, so well re- 
cognised by Elizabethans, is de- 
scribed physically by the fairies 
by piggybacking and entwining. 
The physical aspect although, at 
times, too calculated and unna- 
tural. adds a lot of meat and me- 
nace and moorishness to a spirit 
world that has been neutered 
through the ages, and for three 
hours comes alive again with all 
the efficacy and mischievious 
power accredited to it by the Eli- 
zabethans. 

The unearlhliness of the sprite 
underworld is not only evoked by 
the use of space and various 
levels but also by the free use of 
barbaric rhythms, discordant 
harmonies and oriental music. 

The inner rhythms of the verse 
and the inaudible rhythmns of 
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Alyson Spiro as Titanla and Peter Woodward as Oberon 


the situation are reflected and 
realised in the accents and tempi 
of the music. Rhythmn is taken 
up by the actors in sung veFse, 
clapping and percussion. The sa- 
rode played by the company's 
musician Nizam adds a magical 
musical backdrop to some of the 
most beautiful verse spoken by 
Titnnia and Oberon, while the 
discordant chanting of the fairies 
creates a sinister atmosphere. 
Entrances and exits are heralded 
by tension building almost tribal 
beating while the staccato finale 
helps bring the -show to a con- 
trolled. resolved close like any 
well composed sonata. 


The music supplies much of 
the Dream's emotional impact 
counterbalancing the presence of 
the characters as actors; through 
it we are guided through the illu- 
sory territory towards the right 
feelings and without it the dream 
would be drained of much of its 
magical qualities. 

Throughout, the performers 
inject to show with life giving vi- 
tality making full use of the Eli- 
zabethan obligation to recognise 
its audience. Elizabethan drama 
Inherited a legacy from mediae- 
val secular plays (as parodied in 
the Pyramus and Thisby inter- 


lude) of defining the relation of 
the real world (the audience) to 
the illusory world of the play. 

The scaffold (one of the props) 
is not only a place of execution 
but also a place to play plays. Not 
only is the illusion violated by 
asides, epilogues, prologues and 
soliloquys within the next but 
was also violated, chiefly by Bot- 
tom < played beautifully by 
Vincenzo Nicolli) in extratextual 
comments, direct audience ad- 
dress and clowning to the au- 
dience. The mechanicals do in- 
fact define themselves as clowns 
with makeup and then have the 
difficult task of balnncing their 
role as entertainers with their 
characters. This delicate balance 
is superbly attained and sus- 
tained by Peter Quince (Paul 
K af field). 

Olliers occasionally and forgi- 
veably fell into their clown roles. 
Even Helena (Serena Gordon) 
sacrificed much of Helena's 
dignity far her entertainment va- 
lue. The two lovers Ly sunder 
(Marc Culwick) and Demetrius 
(Paul Venables) were very be- 
lievable Athenian youths keeping 
their comic effects well wilhin 
the boundaries of their charac- 
ters whilst Hermia ( Francesca 
Gonshaw) gave a strained 
wooden interpretation of her 
part out of tune with the pliabil- 
ity of her colleagues. Peter 
Woodward played a very strong, 
virile Oberon and along with Aly- 
son Spiro as Titania met the vo- 
cal demands of Shakespeare's 
text with superb professional- 
ism. Sue Hodge as first fairy 
brought all her talents as a musi- 
cal per farmer and commedienne 
to a slim part that she fattened 
out with comic interludes of her 
own invention and John McAn- 
drew was suitably puckish as the 
wayward, wayfaring fairy. 

The company believes the 
Dream appeals because it has all 
the elements of a good play- 
farce, low comedy, mystique, 
mystery, confusion, anarchy and 
a happy solution all of which are 
fully exploited in this produc- 
tion. Theatrically potent and 
conceptually sound, this was one 
dream from which the audience 
was loath to be awakened. 


a photographic exhibition (Ex- 
position de Cineastes Francais) 
of some of the greatest directors 
and artists of French cinema as 
seen through the sensitive cam- 
era lense of the distinguished 
photographer, Carlos Freire. 

In addition to the "cinemac- 
tion" taking place at the Royal 
Cultural Centre, the French Cen- 
tre in Jebel Luweibdeh is another 
place for action as a cycle of 


iaude Chabrol's films is being 
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Cinem Action 



held over the months of October 
and November. 

Chabrol is recognised as an 
eminent figure of French cinema 
and one of the leaders of the 
"Nouvelle Vague" (the new 
wave). The Chabrol films that 
are scheduled for screening dur- 
ing November are considered 
among his best work, especially 
‘ * Le Boucher’ * ( The Butcher) 
and "La Femine Infidele" (The 
Unfaithful Wife): Both films are 
productions of 1969. One of the 
latest films made by Chabrol, 
however, is reviewed in the 
Cinema Corner on p.22. 

But, just as Claude Chabrol 
and other significant directors 
led the French New Wave, 
mainly characterized as being a 
"cinema d'aiiteure", (the 
cinema of the author) presenting 
its maker's very personal point 
of view, other directors reacted 
against this limited kind of 
cinema that only appealed to a 


small group of intellectuals. It is 
these directors who introduced 
the new * ‘ action* ’ films in 
1978, thus starting a new trend 
in French cinema. 

This new ‘‘action*’ cinema 
proved to be very popular both in 
France and outside it. Most of 
the new films were thrillers that 
tried to maintain a certain level 
of quality, providing the au- 
dience with interest and enter- 
tainment as well as food for 
thought through the action. The 
suspense of the films and their 
intricately woven plots always 
had deeper psychological and so- 
cial dimensions. 

The three films that are being 
shown at the RCC are in this new 
category of French film. Two of 
them, "Coup De Torchon" and 
"Une Affaire D' Homme" are 
1982 productions and are being 
released in the Middle East for 
the first time. 

The film to be shown on Tues- 
day 29 October is Bertrand Tav- 
ernier’s "Coup de Torchon", 
starring Philippe Noiret and 
Isabelle Muppert. The film cov- 
ers the French colonial period in 
Africa in 1938. The action takes 
place in the little African town of 
Bourkassa Ourbangi, a town that 
has only one officer of law, and 
a bad one at that. Lucien Cordier 
(Philippe Noiret) who Is the 


laughing stock of his wife and 
ms brother in law, sets his mind 
on cleaning up this little town 
and getting rid of all the bad guys 
who cause suffering to others. 

A totally different police of- 
ficer is inspector Lecbat in the 
film "Le Chat el La Souris" 
(scheduled for screening I on 
Wednesday 30 October), 1 a 
Claude Lelouch film, made in 
19 77 and starring Michele Mor- 
gan and Serge Regiant. Lechat 
has to investigate the murder of 
a very rich financier. Among the 
many suspects is the tycoon's 
own wife. 

Among the same line we are 
also to meet police commiss- 
ioner, Ser voile, in an ace crime 
fight in the last film of the cycle; 
"Une Affaire D'Homme", 
directed by Nicholas Ribowsky 
and starring Claude Brasseur as 
the police officer, Jean- Louis 
Trintignant and Jeon Carmet. In 
this film, Ser voile is worried 
about an unsolved murder case 
that has been dragging on for 
eight months, but just as he gets 
his first lead. Servo] le's night- 
mare begins... 

So if thrillers provide you with 
excitement then don’t miss all 
the action at the RCC starting 
from next Tuesday. All films 
start at 8 pm and are subtitled in 
Arabic. 
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Victory for moderation 


THE SUCCESSFUL conclusion of the meetings of the Arab Reconciliation 
Committee in the Saudi capital this week and the Syrian- Jordanian agree- 
ment on future consultations aiming at establishing normal relations betw- 
een the two Arab countries, is a victory for the forces of moderation and 
reason in this region. 

We are hoping for a swift start of the Syrian- Iraqi reconciliation talks 
which could bring an end to the six- year-old Gulf war and help create a 
unified stand on regional Issues by neighbouring Arab countries. 

What is important is to keep the spirit of peace and dialogue alive after 
such meetings have been concluded. Naturally there are points of differe- 
nces and disagreements among brothers, but as long as the goal of unity and 
co-operation is set and respected, compromise can always be found. 

But our interests are not only confined in establishing normal relations 
between Syria and Jordan. It goes further than that. The countries of the 
region are at a critical crossroad where major and historical decisions are 
needed concerning the Arab- Israeli dispute, the Gulf war, the return of 
Egypt to the Arab fold and many others. That is why all parties must have a 
minimum working relation before the Arab summit at Riyadh takes place 
next month. We are hoping that a resolution to the challenges and threats 
which this region faces will be made and that Arab disputes will be dropped 
and concentration will be focused on pan Arab interests and rights. 

The Palestinian problem remains the crux of everything and it is now that 
a complete review oT previous policies and stands is needed. Israel's recent 
attacks against Arab countries and peoples go only to prove that the Zionists 
are not interested in a just peace, but in keeping the land and persecuting 
the people. The Tunis raid proves that all Arab capitals.no matter how far 
they arc from Tel Aviv, are all possible targets. This is the time to come out 
with a strong stand and a sufficient reply to all these threats. 1 


The UN at 4 0 


THE UNITED Nations Organization's Charter came into effect exactly 40 
years ago today. Thus, on 24 October, 1945, 5 1 nations of the world 
agreed to join the global organization whose primary aim was to maintain 
international peace and security. To date, there are 159 members in this 
world body and the number can increase with the creation of new nations. 

Critics of the United Nations have most of the time described the organi- 
zation as a 'toothless bulldog.' They charge that since its inception 40 years 
ago the organization is still far from achieving its aims or maintaining world 
peace and security. Yet. while we do not hold brief for the UN, we believe 
that it has not done so badly in its four decades of existence. At least the UN 
has been able to prevent the outbreak of a Third World War till the present 
time. The organization has also been able to mediate effectively in some 
areas of conflict in the world. Mention can be made here of the UN troops 
sent to maintain peace and security in the Congo now (Zaire) in 1961, in 
Cyprus, Sinai and currently in South Lebanon. 

On the economic and social levels, the organization can also be said to 
have made some significant achievements. Its numerous socio-economic 
agencies are proofs to this assertion. The UNICEF, UNESCO, UNDP, WHO 
and FAO to mention a few have all made great impacts on the lives of people 
all over the world. 

We believe the UN will continue to grow in strength in the years ahead 
and achieve greater successes iti Its quest for peace in the world. We hope if 
will understand better, the political and ideological conflicts now raging in 
different parts on the globe which threaten peace and security of mankind. 

To the member states we wish them a happy 40th anniversary. and a happy 
new year. And we exhort them also to! adhere to the Charter of the UN and 
continue to contribute to the effective; development of this organization. : 
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By Sajid Rizvl 

LONDON — The dangers of l he Israeli air 
attack on the PLO headquarters in Tunisia 
lie not in the fact that the moribund peace 
process died yet again or that America 
lost friends, but in the boost it gave to 
powers opposed both to a negotiated peace 
and to the United States and Israel. 

This applies not just to Palestinian 
movements. The slaughter at (he Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation headquarters 
was a victory for radicals across the 
board. 

Is the peace process, begun after the 
February accord between King Hussein 
and PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat, susp- 
ended Indefinitely? 

Has the United States disgraced itself in 
the eyes of its moderate Arab friends? 

These are moot points for now; events 
soon will bring up the bill of losses on 
both counts, for losses there will be. 
More profound are likely to be the effects 
on the interplay between conservative- 
moderate and radical politics in the Mid- 
dle East. In acting far from home, Israel 
adopted a tactic which it encouraged the 
world to condemn when Fatah and other 
Palestinian groups began hitting Israeli 
targets and individuals in remote parts of 
the world. 

True, there are obvious Israeli gains 
from convincing the Western powers of 
the futility of negotiating peace with the 
PLO — and of Us claim that Arafat’s bo- 
dyguards from the so-called Force 1 7 
were responsible for the September 25 
killings at Larnaca. Cyprus, which trig- 
gered Israeli retaliation. But these gains 
are short- term. 

Unless the United States makes a quick 
gesture to rescue the peace process. Ara- 
fat's fragile moderate faction stands to 
lose out to the robust grouping of his foes 
in Damascus, which is tracked by Syria 
and faces no credibility threat similar to 
the once faced by Arafat. 

Nor would Arafat’s eclipse be the culmi- 
nation of a mere inter- Palestinian power 
struggle. 

It would turn around Middle Eastern po- 
litics and probably cause a strategic shift 
that Israel would not find comfortable and 
the United States discover to be cosily. 
Here’s how. 

The Syrian-backed Palestinian faction, 
reputed to reject negotiation and favour 
an armed struggle, is, really not unlike 
Arafat's PLO, whom realities of Middle 
Eastern politics have taken toward the ne- 



gotiating table. It may seem to favour 
violence today, but will it tomorrow? 

Arafat's departure would not kill oft the 
peace process, but the void would have to 
be filled. Syria would be all too happy to 
guide its Palestinian faction toward the 
negotiating table, albeit with its own role 
well-defined. 

So in a hypothetical post- Arafat hiatus, 
the United States and its allies would find 
Syria, whom it considers a Soviet proxy, 
calling the shots In any talks about talks 
or real negotiation. 

Would Syria be ready to promote a set- 
tlement. were it to become the basis for 
securing peace for Israel (a US ally) and 

K ige for moderate Arab countries 
US friends)? The idea seems laugh- 
able, not only in East- West but also in 
pan- Arab terms. 

This is not to say Syria would always 
reject peace, say diplomats informed on 
the working of President Hafez Assad s 
government. 

No, but it would no doubt favour peace 
in a fashion more in tune with its 
friend, the Soviet Union, than its cniel 
challenger, the United Stales. 

The United Slules and Israel then would 
find the terms hardened to suit interests 
less congenial to them than Egypt or Jor- 
dan 


Israel’s arms sales multiply 


Contlnuod from page 19 

latter buying Gabriel naval and 3 1 Ne- 
shers In the late 1970s. 

Reviewing 1985, World’s Air Forces 
reference guide noted Argentina’s post- . 
Falklands re-equipment programme has 
Included ’’strengthened trade links with 
Israel,” looking cither at a 1990s fighter 
developed by its own FMA manufacturers 
In coqjunctlon with Germany’s Dornier 
GmbH, or at the ’ ’ purchase of a more ad- 
vanced type, such as the 1AI Lavi.” 

Doe to replace the Kflrs In Israel’s ar- 
mory, IAI’s new fly-by-wlre Lavl fighter- 
bomber has just received $550 million In 
extra US funding In exchange for a prompt 
withdrawal from troubled Lebanon. 

What bothers US manufacturers Is that 
this Lavl will become their main rival In 
the 1990s. 

Having already bought 26 IA1 Dagger 
fighters (refurbished Mirage- Ills) which 
served well during the Falklands war, Ar- 
gentina Is Impatient to rebuild Its air 
force and-sees Israel's purely commercial 
attitude as a short cut, 

The remains of the Dagger Inventory are 
being modernised and armed with more ef- 
fective weapons by IAI Combined Techno- 
logies Division engineers, Including the 
application of in-flight refuelling probes 
clearly geared to widening tbe plane’ s ra- 
dius of action and loiter- capability — 
their main drawback during the Falklands 
war. - 

Testa 8 ad. refitting are taking place in 
Israel, IAI also undertaking to upgrade 
Argentina* s A-4 Skftawks with the new 
Gabriel- in . missile ■ system to enhance 
their antl-shlpplng role. 


As reported by the magazine, 

Latino Americana, Israel In recent non 
has been expanding Its business contacts 
with other Latin military buyers. 

Brazil, despite Its own blossoming »»; 
ospace industry, has bought el B 
Israeli AJr Force Bell-UHID 
because this Is quicker than trying 
them from the United States; ifjjj'j, 
American buyers refused the S ™ 
dcr air- to- air missile have °pt ed , uj 
cheaper IAI derivative 
claims it Is original) Shafrlr, Chi 
one of the first. 

1 Colombia' s Air Force Is 
the ‘‘first export c “ st0 ^/ n , J n2 |2 i( 
Kflr-C2 fighter- bomber, deploys 
its German Olan air base with anoth 
on order. 

In line with IAI’s «P er,lse ‘ n (! | P fh'* 
retrofitting and upgrading send 1 « t0 

have all had mission avionics m 
bring them up to date. (Q ^ 

The B. 2s also found their Sloe Hi 
Salvador' s Inventory, *ud 
need IAI maintenance. ^ 

IAI’s Arava transport /elect 

fare aircraft has sold wen 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Ho ". d v“ ezuel» ( « 
Nicaragua. El Salvador and Ve* 
have Gabriel and Shafrlr m . a i ; 

Although the United ^.^^gentln* 
recent IAI attempt to sel Ar8 h0?e j l 
A-4 Skyhawks, and a" “ IA h 

make Its new F-20 Tlgershar .nial- 

killer” on the market, israe. , 

tlply, even in the United State 
yard. . 







Sheep and the 
interaction between 
North and South 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


SINCE THE Second Great Conflict of this century that took 
place basically in the Western Pastures, now called the 
North, the sheep of the other pastures of the world, with 
very few exceptions, have been given the impression that 
they are independent. The wolves of the North in fact en- 
courage (his thought among the sheep of other areas insi- 
nuating here and there (hut sheep everywhere are equal. 
Yellow, black and other coloured sheep at first believed (his 
fuzzy idea and began to lake themselves seriously. One of 
the first things they did was to shed their original wool, 
whatever its colour or shade, nnd begin to don wool similar 
to that worn in the Northern Pastures. Assuredly, the wol- 
ves. even the sheep of the North, never look this change too 
seriously; Sometimes they smiled, even snickered behind 
the backs of Southern sheep. 

As the Southern sheep took to believing seriously in ideas 
or dignity, independence, even equality everywhere, 
tneir behaviour begun to change in ways that were not satis- 
laclory to those in the Northern areus who had no illusions, 
not serious ones anyway, about who really controls what, 
and where the damaging cluws really arc; But the behaviour 
or Southern sheep often did gel out of hand, in spile of the 
sometimes subtle, sometimes not so subtle, often bloody 
essons given to them. The I ruth of the mutter is that while 
tne wolves of the North pulled out l heir claws and dogs from 
most areas or the South •• with Tew exceptions where often 
tncy settled parts of the Southern pastures with their own 
snc.ep whom they supplied with excellent cluws -- they 
maintained or hoped to maintain them in other ways. In the 
sou hernmos 1 urea of a dark continent, and in another urea 
Mi me Middle, they plunted terribly belligerent creatures 
„ while looking like sheep, acted like wolves. These 
created new fuels or life” and luuglit terrible "lessons" 
tneir neighbouring pastures. 

Once when milk emnnuting from this latter pasture hailed 
MriAern flow for a very short period, loud howls were 
throughout the Universe and the northern wolves 
m m \ en ^ et V! ce - The terrible consequences can still be felt 
bfp i!i 1 amount of wool gathered by the sheep has 
over n? e lo * ice P 01,1 the chill of the long night that settled 
d*\w r u rea * nor °fl® r protection against the long sharp 
oniviJ! the pr ? x Y wolves who reside there. These have not 
seem' i* prov ‘ded with the latest claws and dogs, but have 
local Lk y a * S0 ^ >een 8* ven license lo attack and lo sacrifice 
lure i P whe never they feci like it. In this particular pas- 
duri ’"? one sheep feels safe at night, nor for that matter, 

. , dfl y- Somehow the local wolves seem more inef- 
,ecUve w ‘th every new attack. 

a . llacks antl raw brute force have not been the 
Surely ihL i s h ee Pof the South have been kept in control, 
sheenimici* p p ever ywhere. North and South know that 
peel frnnlv 0 . : ** sacr »ficed. This they have come to ex- 
"ated ov-r iK 0F u Cal cx P e ricnce. The sheep have also rumi- 
lleness lftc thought that, (hough ail religions leach gen- 
lia ns to ££? c * P rova nted them to follow their rumina- 
or made nr» a c 9 nc * us t°ns. Sheep are always preoccupied, 
and Drodnpt with their daily tasks like growing wool 

crs. -8 m| lk and sometimes even their flesh for oth- 

• mu sUo S tn are to ° wooly." thought one ram. "we 

cortirol ih. „fi° nng tiie other ways devised by the North to 
novel w«v n f , r - pas,ur es. " Chief among these was the 
ec Prtonilcs them deeper and deeper into debt. The 

Ways worker? t °.l. ^ l ^ e Politics of the matter somehow al- 
and they ? r disadvantage of the southern pastures 

debt* ■JF}*?. J of them anyway, sank deeper and deeper 
•°rth«rn 'Lyl? ?. al herings of the Southern shepherds, the 
piousness tn ik , lsterJe d with a pretense of sympathy and 

• ^ntehow lima e r com Plaints. bieatings and "demands". 

; Pffen fet SoniS- ever L chan i ie d afterwards, and the weighty, 
i JNys out. 8h ? e P- with interests in the North, were 
... [krth. Baiaii *£!i d . th e slim muscular wolves of the 

J®Ying EdoStJpK is what it is. making true the 

;J ft sheepft 0 ,, p -„yft e wolves. “May the wolf survive while 
c- he Southern- , 0rdy a wolf would say that. No wonder 
snee P have watery eyes. 


( PERSONAL I 
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By Cliltra Subramanlam 

He: Wlie re do vou work? 

She: final the UN 
He: Oh. you're a secretary. 

GENEVA — When she is not 
standing around in conference 
chambers waiting to be called, 
she is behind, her typewriter cor- 
recting spelling and language, 
sometimes rewriting entire spee- 
ches. 

She may have a doctorate mid 
be able lo draft in three lan- 
guages. but first she must be able 
lo answer telephones, lake mess- 
ages. muke coffee, speak only 
when spoken lo and not be upset 
when referred to ns "doll." 

In the United Nations, every 
woman is a potential typist. 

"The UN is an old boys* club 
where the men want to keep 
their power." said Raymonde 
Marlineau. president of an ad 
hoc group on equal lights for 
women at the UN In Geneva. 

’’Women are completely ab- 
sent from decision-making 
levels, and they are kept out of 
politics." she said. "This hap- 
pened even in Nairobi (at the 
reccm Decade for Women meet- 
ing): as soon as the discussions 
turned lo international politics, 
the men took over the floor." 

The United Nations professes 
commitment to equal rights for 
women. It launched the Decade 
for Women, and has appointed 
innumerable committees to study 
their situation. 

But what kind of study will ex- 
plain the fact that the World 
Health Organisation ( WHO) at 
one lime had a committee on 
breast-feeding entirely composed 
of men? 


Memorandum 


opinion 

Jobs for the boys 

I HE UNITED Nations Is committed to sexual equality 
thin its own .structure, and sponsors committees and 
conferences to examine women’s rights worldwide. Bui. 
says a Geneva- based journal 1st In this column of perso- 
nal opinion, practice Is so far removed from theury that 
a UN committee on breast-feeding at one time was com- 
posed nf men. 


Or that wumen occupy only I 7 
per cent of professional posts hi 
(lie International Labour Organi- 
sation (ILO). which is supposed 
to lead the world in eliminating 
discriminatory employment prac- 
tices 1 .' UN jobs are divided into 
two categories: 

G (general set vices) which 
comprise typists, secretaries nnd 
research assistants and Is graded 
from one to seven: and P 
(professional), which has five 
grades nnd includes economists, 
scientists and in formation offic- 
ers. 

More than 80 per cent of ull 
women at the UN in Geneva are 
in general services-, they compr- 
ise just 1 8 per cent of Hie 
professional staff. 

On overage, women take much 
longer to move up the ladder. 
The only woman so far to be- 
come a director did so after 2.1 
years’ service; the average wait 
for her male colleagues is I J 
years. 

"Geven the same qualifica- 
tions. it is very common for a 
woman to enter the UN as a 
research assistant (G-6). 
whereas the man will come in as 
an economist (P-3)," said C. 
Portocarero of the inter- 
national Trade Centre. 

"Until very recently, women 
were never recruited at the 
professional level. " 

Now women are appointed at 
the lowest of the professional 
levels, although often they are 
better qualified than their male 
counterparts: at the middle 

professional level 28 percent or 
women have doctorates, com- 
pared with 16 per cent among 
men. 

A 1 97 8 statute requires all UN 
agencies to employ at least 25 


By Osama El-Sherif 


per cent women. So fur. only the 
Children’s Fund < UNICEF I and 
the General Agreement on Ta- 
riffs and T rade l GATT) seem to 
have taken the idea seriously. 

The ILO is still at 17 percent. 
hs is the WHO <und only b of 
WHO's 151 doctors are wo- 
men), and the Director General- 
's office is nut seriously ex- 
pected to achieve the 2 5 per cent 
target at all. 

“Even at the ll.O. at the rale 
women are being recruited we 
will reach :i meager I X per cent 
by the year 2DU0. 1 ’ said an I IX) 
woman official. 

A political science graduate 
with a doctorate in international 
economic relations and a law de- 
gree. this official has worked in 
all the ILO's major departments, 
but her applications Tor higher- 
grade jobs have been rejected 
three times. 

"If they cannot find an ex- 
cuse. (hey tell me I have the 
wrong nationality," said the wo- 
man. who is from a Third World 
country. She said eight male col- 
leagues who joined the ILO at the 
same time hold higher positions 
today. 

No UN agency is run by a wo- 
man. “Most of the men who 
head the agencies are former 
ambassadors or civil servants, 
and they bring their old altitudes 
with them — women have no 
place in that framework." Mar- 
tlneau said. 

A major difficulty is that mem- 
ber governments do not propose 
women candidates. 

Cliltra Su bra mania m Is a free- 
lance jounilalst; she reports 
from Geneva for media In Europe 
and India. 


Politics of politics 


I AM SOMETIMES criticized by both superiors and 
readers for not addressing major political Issues in 
my columns and going instead for the minor and 
less important problems. I am accused of chicken- 
ing out or shying away from tackling hot and per- 
sistent topics which our region is so full of. This is 
quite true if you consider politics as the number 
one priority that supercedes all others, and if such 
a priority does exist then I have Lo admit that I do 
chicken out and prefer to shy away. 

And I say this for many reasons. In our area al- 
most anyone can claim to qualify as a political 
writer. You only have lo read the dailies to find 
that university professors along with doctors, la- 
wyers, teachers and others compete lo express their 
views, donating their rich and sophisticated opi- 
nions and making outstanding conclusions on cur- 
rent political Issues. like peace with Israel, the bad 
Americans and good Russians and East- West rela- 
tions. Some dare to speak on media control and (he 
New International World Order. 

I was stunned to know that we already have peo- 
ple writing on AIDS for instance. One such writer, 
a medical expert on bacterial diseases- suggested 
that AIDS was a punishment from God directed to- 
wards homosexuals and drug addicts — that wasn't 
loo scientific was it now? 

So 1 am careful, in fact extremely careful, when- 
ever I choose a topic to write on. Politics is a hea- 
dache anyhow. If one knows so much about it. it is 
wiser to zip up and watch, for |( would be difficult 
to write what one thinks clearly and honestly. 
Silence in this case is a virtue. 
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Blit the real question to ask those who think po- 
litics is what life is all about, is where do our other 
most pressing problems lie? Take the current eco- 
nomic difficulties, the crisis in the educational sys- 
tem, the agonies of the press and its loss of pur- 
pose. the youth problem, agricultural priorities, ci- 
ties vs., villages, water shortages, poverty, unem- 
ployment and even TV programmes'. These are all 
internal diseases, which are slightly related to and 
sometimes entirely detached from regional and 
international politics. 

Who shall write on these and other internal iss- 
ues if not the experts? And then what is the pur- 
pose of writing in the first place? If it is to allow 
the writer to exercise his raw political logic on us, 
then he arid we, are excused and no further com- 
ment is required. Bui the writing in newspapers is 
presumably a reflection of the thinking of the pu- 
blic -- the majority of whom are fed up with politi- 
cal lecturing and are more In need of voices which 
attract government’s attention to the forgotten 
countryside, the overburdened, underpaid bureau- 
crats, bad planning for future, the army of univ- 
ersity graduates in search of adequate jobs and 
many others. 

Public opinion is a necessity and it is exercized 
qn all facets of public life. Let us be fair and real- 
istic. Lei us not blow everything out of proportion. 
It is the farmer, the teacher, the shoemaker, the 
banker and the politician among others who make 
up any society. Give each a fair chance lo be 
heard. Genuine societies are in theory A Political 
- politics came about to corrupt them all. 
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It takes more 
than an envoy 
to improve 
Egyptian- US 
relations 

By Salim 


THE INTERCEPTION of ihe Egyptian 
passenger plane by US jet fighters is 
just one of several reasons which have 
led to the current strain in Egyptian 
-US relations. The plane affair pro 
vided an opportunity for the Egyptians 
to demonstrate their anger nt the Am- 
erican policies towards their country 
and the Arab world. Resentment at the 
US attitudes in Egypt lias accumulated 
over the years and found vent through 
the interception drama. 

When the Egyptians turned their 
back to Moscow in 197 7 and took the 
risk of an Arab boycott, they thought 
that their alignment with the United 
States would solve two major problems: 
Easing harsh economic conditions and 
ending (he Arab- Israeli conflict which 
cost Egypt enormous material and hu 
man losses. 

It did not take the Egyptians much 
time to find out that they have been 
disillusioned. The meagre US aid has 
not been enough to contribute to a sa- 
tisfactory solution to Egypt's economic 
ills. Egypt, with a population of 45 
million has been receiving less aid than 
Israel with its 4 million population. 
Military assistance has been restricted 
with view to ensuring that Cairo could 
never have the slightest military edge 
over Israel. Egypt has had to search | 
for other arms suppliers for the pur- I 
chase of essential military equipment. * 
It has also set up an armament Industry i 
to minimize dependence oa others for ( 
arms supplies. j 

In the meantime, the political situa- { 
tion in the Middle East has steadily de- 
teriorated since Cairo withdrew from 
the Arab arena as a result or Us peace 
treaty with Israel. The Egyptians saw 
with dismay that Israel’s peace with 
the most powerful Arab country has 
not encouraged the Americans and 
their Israeli allies to end the overall \ 
conflict as it was originally thought. I 
Instead, Israel seized the opportunity I 
of Egypt's absence to free itself of all J 
ethical and human curbs and embark 
on a wide-range rampage throughout 
the Middle East. It carried ouL its ruth- 
less invasion of Lebanon, bombed the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor and stepped up its 
colonization process in the occupied 
Arab territories and when Jordan and 
the PLO agreed on a common approach 
to solve the conflict peacefully, U 
raided the Tunis PLO headquarters In a 
clear-cut attempt to sabotage what has 
been rightly described as the last 
chance for peace in the Middle East. 

All this happened with the United 
States , not only maintaining irritating 
silence but also defending Israeli out- 
rages at the United Nations and other 
international forums. 

The Egyptian people cannot be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the Arab world 
by a peace treaty that has been turned 
into a gateway for increased Israeli ag- 
gressions. If the peace treaty is to last, 
a quick solution must be found for the 
Palestinian- problem for whom the 
Egyptians fought four wars. Anti-US- 
Israeli sentiments are rising and 
spreading in Egypt and cannot be con- 
trolled by sending an envoy and utter- 
lug few conciliatory words. The prob- 
lem is far bigger than forcing a 
defenceless passenger plane to land at 
a NATO base in Sicily. The Uniied : 
States. is again called to look deeply 
inlo the roots of the problem and try to 
rectify the whole situation on cbm- 

S rebensive basis that goes beyond the | 
order of any single nation. I 


MIDDLE EAST peace prospects foll- 
owing recent events, the US policies 
towards the Arab- Israeli conflict and 
calls for rebuilding Arab solidarity are 
major themes in this week's press. 

The Egyptian newspaper, Al-Ahram 
asserts that Israel's criminal raid on the 
PLO headquarters in Tunis, the hijacking 
of the Italian cruise liner and the inter- 
ception of the Egyptian passenger plane 
by US jet fighters are all designed to 
strike at peace efforts and weaken Pales- 
tinian moderates and save Israel from the 
dangers of commitment towards paying 
the price of peace. It calls on Jordanians 
and Palestinians to avoid a trap set with 
(he intention of driving a wedge between 
them. Those who set the trap, the paper 
adds, seek to drag the two sides in ex- 
changing accusation about the cancella- 
tion of the London meeting between the 
British Foreign Secretary and PLO mem- 
bers of the joint Jordanian- Palestinian 
delegation. 

The paper expresses satisfaction with 
His Majesty King Hussein's assertion (hat 
Jordan would continue to co-ordinate its 
efforts with the PLO leadership and with 
Yasser Arafat's announcement that he is 
still carrying the olive branch. 

Al-Slyassa, a Kuwaiti newspaper, notes 
that each time the international climate 
improves, an operation occurs and wrecks 
everything and suggests to the world that 
(he Arabs arc the source of evil and ter- 
rorism. 

"Following the operation of Larnaca, 
and amidst the frenzied noise created by 



Middle East Press Review 








^ ^Davar 

Israel over the operation, the world had- 
virtually forgotten the atrocities and 
massacres committed by Israel against the 
Arabs and Palestinians, beginning with 
the usurpation of Palestine and ending 
with the invasion of Lebanon, the Ku- 
waiti paper remarks. 

The paper casts doubts on the identity 
of those behind the hijacking of the Ita- 
lian ship and wonders if the United States 
would act as it is acting now if it has been 
proven that the hijacking was planned by 
non-Arabs. 

Al-Gomhourlya, an Egyptian new- 
spaper, defends the right to resort to 
armed struggle is a legal way to end occu- 
pation and injustice. It says this right ap- 
plies to the Palestinian people inside and 
outside the occupied territories. 

The paper asserts that charges of ter- 
rorism cannot, in any way be levelled at a 
people defending their very existence and 
their rights In their lands and in an in- 
dependent state. 

The Egyptian paper compares the US 
and Israeli propaganda campaigns about 
the so-called Palestinian terrorism with 
the British propaganda in the 1950s 
which used to label the Egyptian freedom 
[ighters in the Suez Canal area as terror- 
ists. . 

“It, is high time Arab world made an ac- 
c ^f te [ e yiew of policies detached from 
f£?n° na li . 4nd personal aspira- 

-tha°Ar^h ich J 8no ': e higher interest of 

hit kI b t0 ? a< a t,n * e whe P a very Arab 

?be drehSf th« rg h L a B8 r ® s 5 i on y under 
he ls ^terrorist,” the 

Egyptian paper asserts. : - j ] . . 

A! T vL Q i tar J newspaper, J Al-KhaieeJ ' 
Al-Yonti lauds the heroic jathfggle of 


linlan resistance men to continue their 
struggle against the forces of occupation 
and savage terrorism. 

news P a Per of Abu Dhabi writes 
tnat the present circumstances call on the 
Arabs to embark on a pew stage of com- 
mon action. It adds that the convening of 
an Arab summit is virtually essential to 
start such a stage. 

The paper regrets the fact that the sev- 
ere blow dealt in the past few weeks to 
the Arab nation have failed to reactivate 
common Arab reaction or break the 
silence which has been characterizing the 
pan- Arab attitude. It also asserts that the 
present circumstances should constitute a 
for . e *P edi ting the holding 
an A rab summit conference and such 
conference must be the most serious ga- 
thferlng i n modern Arab history. 


Jordanian Press 


Clearing 
Hie Aran 
afmosphere 




Palestinians in the occupied Arab territo- 
ries. It says it is really a source of pride 
for the Arabs to hear that Palestinian re- 
sistance men have executed an Israeli pi- 
lot who look part in the barbaric Israeli 
raid on the Tunis headquarters of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

The paper calls on the Arab nation to 
exert all possible effort to enable Pales- 


Raln of peace 


readiness to enter into peace negotiations 
without prior conditions, although he 
knows that such readiness is empty and 
invalid because it has been rejected throu- 
ghout the past 1 8 years. 

It concludes by asserting that Peres ac- 
tually rejects the whole peace process 
when he refuses to negotiate inside an 
international conference and denies le- 
gitimate Palestinian representation. 

AI-Ra’i newspaper writes that if Wash- 
ington really wants to repair the damage 
in its relations with Egypt, it should first 
realize dangers caused by mistakes in the 
region and should embark on a serious at- 
tempt to rectify these mistakes. Wash- 
ington's major mistake, the paper adds, is 
its unreasonable bias towards Israel and 
its blind support for everything that Israel 
do, including its barbaric raid on the PLO 
headquarters in Tunis. 


Israeli Pres'i 


f 9 wWdft JISUSAI^M^TAR 


Ad-Dustiior newspaper of Amman charges 

s rantif ' Pr L l P e Minister Shimon Peres 
is continuing his attempt to sabotage the 

sincere, peace efforts. Peres, the naw? 

abUitV 1S tKlw d H eXpl , 0it ,0 the 13651 ° f ^s 
ted iSf m % V? velopraenls which «■ 

?L. ■ ,7. . rom latest cycle of violence in 
ttotaddle East to nib in the bud the peace 

P“%”^Sn epra,e : ihe pre!e,,t sla,us 

same’time^the^ther 1 leadeMn Uie Israel 
government; Yitzhak Shamir, is launch* 

L 8 stSTe a fTo Middle 
-J? 6 paper remarks that while trying to 

lead 1 Peres trj es to mis- 

lead World public opinion by expressing 


AJ Quds Arabic newspaper writes that 
peace in the Middle East is difficult and 
complex and despite the events which af- 
fected negatively the peace process no- 
body doubts that the Jordanian- Palestin- 
ian accord forms the framework for politi- 
cal move. "It is true this accord does not 
constitute a comprehensive solution to the 
Arab- Israeli conflict but It leads the way 
to the beginning of the peace process, 
the paper writes. It adds that the Aran 
side is prepared to enter Into negotiations 
in which all parties will participate under 
the UN supervision. Once all parties sit « 
the negotiating table they are required to 
change their outspoken declarations on 
many issues if they want the negotiations 
to succeed and thus put an end to the suf- 
ferings caused by wars. 

Al Fajr another Arabic newspaper writes 
about the 40th anniversary of the creation 
of the United Nations in the afterniatum 
the scourge of World War II. The 
of the UN was to prevent the sufferings 
the peoples of the world. However. 

UN has failed to prevent wars betweo 
member states. The paper refers to 
partition of Palestine, the creation o 
state of Israel, the estabhshmei u 
UNRWA and the recognition of the j ’ ■ 

It also mentions the Jordanian- P ale J} fl t<J 
accord and the agreement of tne 
participate in an international conie 
for peace in the Middle East. 

AI Hand sh mar comments on the tg* 
between Israeli Prime Minister Stu 
Peres and President Reagan an® )ime 
Peres’ visit comes at an appropn ta0 . 
for Israel especially after the de 
ments which occurred in the regJ° 
ing the last three weeks. J ea §! a Lrs 
ported the raid on the PLO headqu rl 
in Tunisia and Israel was able W a n> f 
propaganda benefits after the hljac ub 
the Italian passenger ship nlane , ! 

ception of the Egyptian cl villa n P*. a[ . . 
What helped the preparation of g Z . 
mosphere for the visit of Per6S J° h pore- 
Ington was the refusal of the BriUsn r 

ign Secretary to meet , th ? /SSstlni' 
members of the joint Jordanian- f r 
an delegation argues the 

the newspaper concludes that desp -^ 

favourable atmosphere, the US a j-yelop- 
should realise that the present ^ ^ 
ments In the region contain m be u ^ e5 / 
tors for change of which all P* 
concerned should be aware ot. • v ; 
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Jordanian vegetables to enter / — ^ — — 

European markets — T1 . .. | Energy min | ster 

* visits London 
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S SISf 

n" H “ ource! - duri ’ nif “■ 

"J raet ministers, was briefed on British Energy Policy and 
Resources and had discussions with representatives from lead- 
ing companies and organisations in the energy Held 

E iet Wllh Peter Walkcr » the British Secretary 

cLy cov C rcd" er t [ h; * nl h t l' tfllks al the of E J 

MMgeSf ,he Wh0le ra "« 1 ° r c»er,y 

° f f “ ,llr f oo-operailon between Jordan and Britain 
^« d, f C “l sed . wlth members from British Electricity Inter- 
national, the Central Electricity Generattno RnnrH u ( . n 
Eaatera Elec.rlcl.y Board. Tba" fi,„ “ .“hf.- S 
eratlon of electricity was highlighted. gen 

Phosi, J ,ate and Mineral Industries were con- 
sidered at a meeting ivith GEC Mechanical Handllna where 
f nd € 9 u lpment needed by Jordan were discussed Dr 
Khatlb also visited British Petroleum 

bury, near London, where he was shown solar energy panels In 

sajssr-N^ssE.r 1 s,,y ,hm he ,ooked at 


ftom Greenhouse to Europe’ s tables 


THE JORDANIAN Ex- 

n£c^T, eris Organisation 
(JESORS) has signed con- 
tacts with the UK, Sweden, 
Austria and Germany for the 
Mle of 60 tonnes of vegetables 
■p T throughout December 
and January. At the Jorda- 
man end JESORS has con- 
£** w th the Agricultural 
engineers Co-operative and 
other Jordan Valley farmers 
m.K 0W •P eclfi ed varieties of 
duh 8 ’ J atluc e, cucumber 

market Ua Ti f ° r the Euro P eun 
5? et - , Tlle contracts are 

Wla Wh0eSalerS ' n the LK, 
and Germany and 
wih a co-operative group own- 

t la Th« Upermarkets in Aus : 
CflnriI^ a « r J an8ement may be 

st?oX OU8h the wi, ' ,er 

°f Jesors puts 
Amman and A1 w MlJqaba,e,n nepr 

ranged SO mA^ as alread y *r- 

toeTtosS? J hl Pntents of toma- 
» baudl Arabia and Kuwait. 

in market in?!® - the Jesors work 
toemS*. f p£ n 1,ne w 11 ** ‘he 
06111 s efforts to establish 


a system of cropping patterns 
under which planting will be 
co-ordinated more efficiently 
with the needs of the market 
both in Jordan and abroad. 

By Pam Dougherty 

Slar Staff Writer 


Jesors has also signed con- 
tracts with two farmers to pro- 
duce fodder for its dairy farm at 
Doled and hopes Lo sign more In 
future. 


Parent slock for fish breeding 
is also on the JESORS export list 
with shipment due to begin to 
Cyprus. Jesors has enjoyed con- 
siderable success in breeding Ti- 
lapia fish using imported parent 
stock crossed with local varie- 
ties. It is now producing 100 ki- 
los of fish per week for the Jor- 
danian market and hopes to ex- 
pand production to two tonnes 
per week by the end of this year 
and one tonne per day in I 986. 
Greece and Kenya have also ex- 
pressed interest in the possibility 
of importing parent stock for 
breeding projects. 

Jesors is also planning to move 
into the production of UHT long 
life milk and to the processing of 


layer hens into canned and min- 
ced chicken products. 

It has established a private 
shareholding company for Ihe 
milk production and plans to be- 
gin construction of a factory by 
the end of 1985. 

Protein Food Jordan, another 
private shareholding company 
established in co-operation with 
Protein Food of America, will 
deal with the processing of layer 
hens. The company plans to pur- 
chase them from the farmers for 
400 fils per kilo and estimates it 
can handle two million birds per 
year. 

Work is to begin on the con- 
struction of a JD 700,000 plant 
at Sahab by the end of this year 
and the plant should be opera- 
tional by August 1986. The plant 
will have a slaughter house with 
a capacity for 8000 birds per day 
and a rendering plant to produce 
fish and poultry feed from 
chicken waste. 

Machinery for the new factory 
has been purchased from Den- 
mark and technical assistance 
will come from Canada. 

The Star Mil present further 
reports on JESORS activities In 
the coming weeks. 


~ ■ siiSA’ its as 

her! V985. G ° VernmeDt Tenders Depu Closing date: 6 Novem- 

Total,™ of the above coLtruc^^'j.^Oeqm 
tender documents for each tender: JD 100. Available at (he 

l9Ss amnt Tend " S DeW - CloslB * dal « I™ Novell 

1 Construction of a court building In 

ternal writs SQ T' lnc ? ud, “8 a "«nil»es and ex- 

I Tander documents are available at the Govern- 

Cemte? | e 9 r Is? ePartnient f ° r JD ,00 ' C,OSIn * da *= "< 

;j^^„ A f "t o ;;in n t r u “ ccs ,iie '“■> d, » bai 

Tender NO. 146/85 for Pressure Leak Renalr 
Tender NO. 147/85 for Drilling Machine Power. 

{or Drilling Machine Manual. 

Tender NO. 148/85 for Leak Corralater. 

Tender NO. 150/85 for Ultra Sonic Metres. 

fh? *i»Si! l0 S S an ? conilif lons of the tenders can be had from 
the tenders department at the Water Authority offices in Jn™ 

Novliibe? I 985 ^° r J ° 50 f ° r each tender ' Closin * date: 23 

• TENDER NO. 82/85. Construction of a building and In- 

onSd 0 ^ 

University? Sl!l J d^fe^SNov^r! wf"** In J ° rda “ 


shows steady progress 


tylfoisam Dababneh 

Star Starr Writer 

. 

(ARQ B l 0 Rail 'y a y Corpora- 
Mr V uas recisipr«H 0 t a i 


tonnes of different items, which 
was a record figure since its in- 
ception. 

The Corporation's main finan- 
cial sources for its revenues for 
the year I 984 were from trans- 
porting phosphate and from 
loans granted to the corporation. 
The revenues collected through 
transportation amounted to JD 
6,574,000 while government 
contribution and loans reached 
JD 4,057,000. The corporat- 
ion's income thus during 1984 
increased by 20 per cent com- 
pared lo the year 1983. The cur- 
rent expenses for 1984 reached 
JD 3 ,550,000 and the total capi- 
tal expenses amounted to JD 
7,315,000. 


The corporation's income for 
the year 1984 covered all cur- 
rent expenses and interest on 
loans and to a large extent capi- 
tal expenses. 

Another significant factor Is 
that the corporation since its es- 
tablishment, has carried and is 
carrying out several important 
projects which has its positive 
Impact in prompting Jordan's 
economy. 

The planning section at the 
corporation is very active and 
playing a very important role. 
This section supervises and pre- 
pares tender documents apart 
from evaluating and studying of- 
fers submitted by international 
and local contractors. 


Other activities are, to assist 
the experts in pre- qualifying and 
following up the implementation 
of the projects preparing regular 
reports on how work is going on 
in these projects. 

During the year 1984, the 
planning section played an active 
role in preparing designs for a 
number or projects. The major 
projects are construction of 
metal hanger to expand the 
Ma'an workshops in the sou- 
thern area which completed in 
July. 

Tender for the expansion of 
Aqaba workshops project was 
awarded this year to a foreign 
comapny. Work in this project 


which will be financed through 
an outside loan Is expected to 
commence next year. Equip- 
ment and machines for renewing 
railway line project are now 
•available at the corporation. 

Reorganization of Al-Hassa, 
Aqaba and Wadi- Abyad phosph- 
ate line project will be carried 
out once the financial support is 
available. Project for building 
aerial tower at Wadi- Abyad sta- 
tion is also one project among 
others that is under construction 
now to be completed by the end 
of this year. 

The corporation together with 
the Islamic Development Bank 

Continued on page 16 
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economy 


$ 600 
million 
metro 
for Cairo 


CAIRO will boast one of 
the busiest under- 
ground commuter rail 
systems in the world 
with the scheduled 
mid-1987 opening of 
its Metro, based on the 
Paris network and built 
with French help. 



PARIS — "From the top of theae 
Pyramids, 40 centuries are looking 
at you I": A proud and impressed 
Napoleon Bonaparte told his 
troops after capturing Cairo on 26 
June, 1798. 


RAMSES STREET 



FILL 



FILL 


GROUND WATER TABLE 3.00 



Cross-section of construction work for the Cairo metro 


Now almost 42 centuries have 
passed and the pyramids are si- 
lent witnesses to yet another Inva- 
sion by the French, this time a 
200-strong army of engineers, 
technicians, planners and foremen 
who, with 2,000 Egyptians, are 
constructing Cairo's first under- 
ground rail system. The antici- 
pated cost fs $600 million. 


Serious attempts to solve the 
horrendous problems of travel 
within Greater Cairo, with Its 
10-12 million people, have been 
made since 1972 by 80FHETU, a 
subsidiary of RATP, better known 


as the Metro, the Paris subway 
network, and an Egyptian com- 
pany, Arab Consulting Engineers. 

It was on a 1976 state visit to 
Egypt by then President ValSry Gf- 


f NOTICE A 

AQABA RAILWAY CORPORATION 
AQABA WORKSHOP EXTENSION PROJECT 
INYITATJON FOR BIDS 

TENDER NO. 16/85 

Aqaba Railway Corporation invites sealed tenders for the Aqaba Workshop Exten- 
sion Project, designed to provide facilities for maintenance and periodic overhaul 
ot Diesel Electric Locomotives. 

The work is to be done on turnkey basis and includes Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering Works including supply and installation of Machines and 
Equipment. The covered area of the proposed extension to the workshop includ- 
ing warehouse is nearly 6000m2. 

The works cover the supply of machines, plants and equipment as specified in 
the Technical Specification detailed in Booklet Ii which forms part of the tender 
' bidding documents. The Technical Offer shall contain offer for various machines 
and equipment to be. supplied, installed and commissioned in the Workshop in- 
cluding design of foundations and structures. Details of electrical distribution 
system shall be designed as per requirements of machines and equipment being 
offered. A total of 28 items o{, machines, such as, precision lathe, radial & pillar 
drilling machines, grinding machines, overhead electrical travelling cranes, (one 
of 25 tonnes capacity, and two of 3 tonnes capacity). Jib cranes, lifting Jacks, 
compressors and other plants and equipment, are to be supplied. 


The complete project included in the tender is to be financed by the tenderer. 

Interested bidders may obtain further information from the office of Aqaba Rail- 
way Corporation, P.,0, Box. 50, Ma’an, Jordan (Telex No, 62225 ARC JO) after 
purchasing the bidding documents. 

A complete set of bidding documents can be purchased by interested bidders from 
ARCs above office at Ma'an or from the ARC representative in the liaison office 
in the Ministry of Transport, Amman upon payment of a non- refundable fee of 
JD 160/-. 

All bids must be accompanied by a tender bond of 5% of the bid value. Sealed, 
tenders must be handed over to the Chief Clerk of ARC's office at Ma'an on or :i 
before 12.00 Hrs. on 3 1 st December 1 985. . 1 : . , 



SAHEL HAMZEH 
Director General 
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scard d'Estaing that France for 
the first time made a serious fin- 
ancial commitment to the project, 
making It, in the words of Bernard 
Prieur, operations director, "a ge- 
nuine Franco- Egyptian work." 

The planners' solution has been 
to construct a three-mile (4.7 km) 
long central section linking two ex- 
isting surface networks, one end- 
ing at Helwan in the south of 
Cairo, the other at El Marg In the 
north. 

The full underground system will 
be a 42-kllometre network with 33 
stations and a carrying capacity of 
60,000 passengers per hour In 
each direction. 

Because of Cairo's difficult geo- 
logical make-up, SOFRETU and a 
conaortum of 17 French compa- 
nies, lnterlnfra, have adopted a 
"cut and cover" method of dig- 
ging. 

A special machine, known as 
"Kelly," cuts two trenches 24 In- 
ches (60 cm) wide, a fast and 
cheap method. "We got It from 
past experiences with the Paris 
Metro," said Prieur. 

The trenches are filled with ben- 
tonite — a special kind of con- 
crete — and walls erected with 
precast panels Incorporating wat- 
ertight Joints, soil Is grouted and 
earthworks placed between the 
walls. 


The flve-atatlon central section 
between Sayeda Zeinab and Kobri 
El Lelmoun will ba as close as 
possible to the surface to accom- 
modate Cairo's special geological 
conditions, Including a very 
shallow groundwater table. 

The stations — themselves 
about 200 yards long — are de- 
signed to permit easy interchange 
of passengers. 

The three largest — Tahrir, 
26th July and Ramses — will ac- 
commodate a total flow of 86,000 
passengers per hour, making the 
Cairo Metro one of the busiest In 
the world. 

■ Completion target Is mid- 1987, 
a date that seemed unlikely when 
appalled planners contemplated 
the chaotic state of subterranean 
Cairo at the' start of the project. 


Preliminary work such as 
protection and rerouting of otectiic 
cables, the sewerage system and 
fresh-water supply pipes delayed 
the beginning of Metro construc- 
tion by nearly two years, one offi- 
cial said. 


"There wbb three times more 
work than anticipated by official 
planB," said an Egyptian engineer- 
"Cairo had been through so many 
upheavals, no administration nao 
any comprehensive knowledge w 
what the situation really was. 

The Cairo Metro has become 
the scapegoat for moat of tne ci- 
ty’s shortcomings. 


Everything Is the Metros faull, 
ary time a water pipe bursts, an 
jctrlcal cable burns or the saw 
blocked, It Is because ol tne 
3tro," said Prieur wryly. 

But planners say the Metro 
Iped regulate the surface 
traffic rather than disrupt it. 

"Cairo's authorities at j{[® 
ginning were paranoid abouttrw 

aos such a grandlose unde 

3 would create in a city w 
is one of the beavteB 1 S 
iws In the world, said a F 
pert. 

"Maybe this was .,5 n ® , r< S 

iy the Egyptians dtf n 

ry warm toward the wea. 

"But, curiously, as the • 
are opened and we had 
e traffic and regulate ! . 
irtlcularly car drivers, rag ^ 
new rules Imposed ion «[*. 
r the police but by the Me 

The total cost oftheP^Jrui 
bich Includes 

ectrllication of some * ^ 

ictkxia. will reach $8M mPu 
llion French francs), to ® t | 0nB | 
■ance, Egypt ^■g"*** 
nders. This ir ^ lu J? w Ss 1 

Sck, power supply and trac^ 


Safa Haerf \b a 


freeifl nrt 


sbtb nuu i - p ... 
Journalist baaed in 
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Amman Stock Exchange 





ahman financial, market shares 

OCTOBER 

MOVEMENT FROM 

TUESDAY 15 TO 

MONDAY 21 ’ 

name of company open price 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 

BANKS 

ARAB MONETARY ESTB. 

1.360 

1.330 

- .02 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.060 

1.050 

- .009 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

.930 

.940 

+ .01 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

1.020 

1.020 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2.050 

2.850 


JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 

1.070 

1 .'080 

+ .009 

iblamic bank 

2.540 

2.450 / 

- .04 

JORBAN-KUUAIT 

2.640 

2.640 

housing BANK 

1.690 

1.690 


NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1.010 

1.000 

- .009 

ARAB BANK 

176.750 

189.000 

+ .07 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1.650 

1.640 

- .006 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

.940 

.940 

NATIONAL WALLET 

.780 

-BIO 

+ .04 

JORDAN BANK 

24.200 

24.100 

- .004 

PETRA BANK 

3.200 

3.180 

- .006 

INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT BANK 

1.550 

1.540 

- .006 

INDUSTRY 

MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

.700 

.700 


JORDAN DAIRY 

1.180 

1.200 

+ .02 

ARAB ALUMINUM 

.780 

.780 


ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

3.130 

3.110 

- .006 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.460 

1.470 

+ .006 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.350 

2.400 

+ .02 

JORDAN PHOSPHATES 

2.750 

2.700 

- .02 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.650 

.630 

- .03 

JIHCO 

.810 

.810 


JORDAN REFINERIES 

6.940 

6.960 

+ .002 

NATIONAL STEEL 

1.210 

1.200 

- .008 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.730 

.750 

+ .03 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

1.020 

1.030 

+ .009 

JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 

1.200 

1.170 

- .03 

ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 

.760 

.760 


JORDAN GLASS 

.400 

.380 

- .05 

JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 

.300 

.290 

- .03 

ARAB DETERGENTS 

4.000 

4.000 


CATTLE & POULTRY 

.480 

.480 


JORDAN CIGARETTE 6 TOBACCO 

13.500 

13.500 

- .18 

JORDAN WOOD MANUFACTURERS 

.170 

.140 

AL INTAJ AGRICULTURAL 

2.070 

2.070 

- .04 

JORDAN TANNING 

1.720 

1.650 

GENERAL mining 

1.700 

1.700 

+ .009 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

1.050 

1.060 

JORDAN TEXTILES 

3.600 

3.600 

- .03 

«00L INDUSTRIES 

.870 

.840 

INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 

-BOO 

.760 

- .05 

ROCKWOOL indubtrieb 

.620 

.620 


R AFIA PLASTIC BAGS 

.930 

.930 


[ 1 _ INSURANCE 

JORIMN~FU EN ch INSU. 

3.240 

3.170 

- .02 

JJPOJ-EH INSURANCE 

JK® ; insurance 
5SJ m insurance 
jorS2 m inburance 

ffi^QULF INSURANCE 

JSJ®* 8 insurance 
'RRMOUK insurance 

1.240 

1.170 

- .06 

.680 

.710 

+ .04 

11.250 

11.250 

- .01 

. B90 

.880 

.890 

.900 

+ .01 

2.250 

2.250 


.820 

.820 


r ^ 





housing 



; 2co HDU8INQ 

.770 

.650 

.770 

.650 



GENERAL 



-■ 

! ARAB* InSfStS publ *shing 

1.590 

.380 

.800 

.800 

1.580 

.370 

,800 

.800 

- .03 

- .04 

.730 

.600 

.920 

.700 

.600 

.920 




Prices fall ^ 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 
Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE PRICES of shares continued to Tall notwithstand- 
ing the increased demand for shares, compared to last 
week. Big deals in the shares of the Arab Bank recurred 
again as its share price rose from JD 1 76.750 to JD 
189 at closing. 

52 7,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1 ,632,000 divided among 1,100 contracts registering an in- 
crease of 6 3.6 per cent compared to last week- 

The daily handling average come to JD 3 26,000 with 
a deviation of 30.6 per cent or 6.1 per cent of tola] 
around (his average, thus indicating instability at the 
market due to the Arab Bank deals. 

The shares or 64 companies were handled from 
which 1 2 companies gained including-. 


I - Arab Bank 

2- Arab Insurance 

3- National Portfolio 

4- International 
Petrochemicals 


closing at JD 189.000 up 
from JD 176.750 
closing at JD .71 0 up 
from JD . 680 
closing nt JD . 8 1 0 up 
from JD .780 

closing at JD .750 up 
from JD .730 


24 companies lost Including: 


I - Jordan Wood 
Industry 

2- AJ Quds Insurance 

3- Industrial 
Investment Company 

4- Jordan Glass 
Industry 

5- Jordan Tanning Co. 


closing at JD . 1 40 down 
from JD . 1 7 0 
closing at JD 1 . 1 70 down 
from JD 1.240 
closing at JD . 760 
down from JD .800 

closing at JD . 380 down 
from JD .400 
closing at JD 1.650 down 
from JD 1. 7 20 


28 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 76,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 33,000, 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among tlie 
sectors according to the following percentages: 

Sectors Market Last week's 

share share 


Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


85.5% 

11.4% 

1.5% 

1 . 6 % 


62.2% 

20 . 6 % 

10 % 

7.2% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 


Banks (out of 20 traded) 

1- Arab Bank 

2- Al Ahllah 
Investment 

3- National Bank 

Industrials (out of 8 traded) 

I - Arab Aluminium 
Industries 

2- Aladdin Investment 

3- Jordan Investment 
Industry 

4- Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery 

Services (out of 7 traded) 

1 - Jordan Electric 
Powei 1 

Insurance (out of 28 traded) 
i - Jordan of Insurance 


Share 
of sector 

80.2% 

6 . 8 % 

3.2% 


26% 

10 % 

9.8% 

6.9% 


Share 
of ninrket 

68 . 6 % 

5.8% 

2.7% 


3% 

1 . 1 % 

1 . 1 % 

. 8 % 


20 % 


44.3% 


.3% 


.7% 


Weekly average 


Dates 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Indus tries Average 

15/10 

+.3% 

Zero 

-.4% 

+. 1 X 

+.2X 

16/10 

-.4* 

+.1K 

- 5K 

-. 5 K 

-.4 X 

19/10 

+.4% 

-.5% 

+.1% 

“7K 

-.IX 

20/10 

-.IK 

.-.IK 

-. 5 K 

3 K 

-. 2 X 

21/10 

-.2K 

+1.4 % 

-.7 X 

-.6 K 

-.4% 

Total 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

-IK 
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lecture 

The presentation of Arab concerns on the Arab 




Editors Note; 

MR CLAUD MORRIS presented this paper at the semi- 
nar "The Arab States and the dealing with their prob- 
lcms by the European public", which was organized by 
The League of Arab Stales, the Society for Austro* 
Arab Relations Parliamentarian's Group and the Par- 
liamentary Association for Euro-Arab Co-operation- 
Austrian Section. The seminar was held in Baden. 
Vienna on October 2 to 3, 1985. 


My qualification for presenting 
this paper is the fifteen years I 
have now spent In the Arab 
world concerned as I have been 
with a single issue — the truthful 
presentation of mailers of 
concern by the Arab side lo (he 
West and the resulting reactions 


By Claud Morris 


of the Eruopean and Western pu* 
bile. 

You cannot go on for this num- 
ber of years without u strong mo* 
Livntion. That of my family and 
myself — for wc are a family 
publishing company — has been 
to increase understanding be- 
tween nations and to work for 
peace, justice and harmony. In 
the course of our efforts in the 
Arab world we have had a print- 
ing plant destroyed and our pu- 
blishing business time and again 
hit by vicissitudes. However, we 
battle foward. 

We have always believed pass- 
ionately in the Arab right to be 
heard just as ail minority notions 
on the world stage today have an 
inalienable right to put their 
case. There Is only one weapon 
we can use In the presentation of 
any case. Truth. 

And the reason I am going to 
be vary candid is my desire to 
support those fine Arab Journal- 
ists and Information experts who 
are often unable to speak for 
themselves. It is In this spirit 
that I present this paper. 

The Arab effort In presenting 
Arab concerns to the European 
public is not, I am afraid, a 
wholly successful story. If it 
were, we should not be organis- 
ing meetings to discuss the issue 
of relationships. But if I may ex- 
press the humble view of 
someone who has observed the 
scene from within, some Arab 
interests should begin to con- 
sider whether they are entirely 
right in pointing the finger solely 
at the West. Perhaps they should 
look instead within themselves, 
within their own organisations, 
and yes, within their own leader- 
ships, for the reason why the 
West Is not so informed as It 
should be about the Arab side of 
affairs. To quote the children's 
\songi * 1 When you point your fin- 
ger at your neighbour there are 
three more pointing back at 
you.” 

Many of the prejudices which 
exist in Western Europe and the 
United States regarding the Arab 
people exist because there has 
been a lamentable failure to dis- 
perse or deal with them. In 
short, part of the reason the Am- 
erican and European public 
reacts as it does to the Arab cose 
is beoause of the failure of the 
Arab governments as a whole to 
understand the world Informa- 
tion scene. 

Fifteen years ago when I first 
met a then youthful Colonel Qa- 
daffl and I made this point, he 
said: "We are a developing 
nation and 1 agree we fail. Come 
and help us.' Sheikh Zayed of 
Abu Dhabi as well as Sheikh 
Khalifa of Qatar, the late King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia, the late 
Emir of Kuwait and the then Pre- 
sident of Sudan General Numeiri 
made the same point to me In the 
course of long discussions. At 
the end of fifteen years, how- : 
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ever, I must say that although 
the flow of Information has in- 
creased immeasureably. the 
understanding with which it Is 
presented and received has 
barely increased at all. The 


off with a good concept, a fine 
idea. Then he proceeds to shoot 
it in the foot as soon as it begins 
to march. 

Let me give you some problems 
we have to face together and find 
solutions for. 

Problem 1: The misuse 
of talent 

There is a tendency to chop 
and change just for the sake of 
change. In other words, if you 
have an able group of people in 
the information field doing a 
good job. they are often replaced 
just when doing the most good. 


the Western press. Scholarships 
for journalists to travel. Ex- 
change schemes. More semi- 
nars. An Arab- European jour- 
nalists association. 

The result? Nothing. Why? 
Lacking funding or finance the 
ministry concerned was helpless. 
If we had held six such seminars 
In the Intervening years we could 
have made a vast Impact. The 
problem, I may add, was not the 
fault of (he ministry of informa- 
tion. 

In October 1984 a similar se- 
minar was held in Paris sponso- 
red by a cleverly convinced 
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Arabs do not always know how to 
use their valuable resources. 
And they don't know how to 
evaluate information when they 
Set It and pay for It. 

Growing technical expertise, 
an increased flow of verbiage, 
does not mean l he Implementa- 
tion of an Idea. It is this failure 
to Implement which I have found 
to be, If I may be forgiven by my 
old Arab friends for saying so, a 
pTinoipal problem. It Is the fail- 
ure to carry on. The failure to 
exeoute. 

The Arab ia a poet, a vision- 
ary. He can be a brilliant man of 
ideas. My fellow countryman, 
Lawrence 1 of Arabia, once de- 
scribed how If a sacrificial idea 
or ideal was dangled In front of 
the Arab he would follow It to 
the furthermost corners of the 
world. This Is true. Yet another 
countryman of mine once told 
me: "It is Important In life to 
decide what you are — a starter 
or a carrier-on.” There are 
some men who are brilliant at 
starting things Up but who can- 
not get down to the dry business 
of administration or carrying on. 
It Is a general railing. It is im- 
portant not to feel embarrassed 
by It, but to recognise the type 


you are. The Arab often starts 


In 1970 when I first entered 
the Arab scene I was struck by 
the ability and Indeed the out- 
standing character of the men I 
found in the information field. 
There were ministers, under se- 
cretaries or directors of depart- 
ments of outstanding ability. 

These men that I met In the 
years 1971 to 1973, knew their 
work and were dedicated to It as 
a team. Yet today when we look 
around all but two of them have 
vanished •— either promoted, el- 
evated, or Bhufflea to one side. 
So the first problem we have to 
face Is that If you have brilliant 

« in a field of Arab activity 
formation there Is a mark- 
ed tendency to remove them in- 
stead of giving them the oppor- 
tunity to recruit and train able 
assistants who will carry on. 

Problem 2: Lack of 

follow up. If there is an 
Information success It Is 
not followed up. 

Here I will give you another 
example. In 1979 one Gulf cou- 
ntry enterprisingly approached 
famous editors and sponsored a 
brilliant seminar in London. 
Various promises were made to 


International Information Com- 
mittee of the Arab Gulf States. 
Editors from France, Britain and 
Europe approved resolutions. Si- 
milar promises were made. We 
are now in October 1985. Noth- 
ing has been done. Why? Lack of 
funding or finance, but more 
than that. Who knows? Journal- 
ists are left wondering. Again, 
there is the ability to Initiate but 
not to carry on. 

Furthermore, there is another 
problem regarding information 
success. The criterion seems to 
be that if something succeeds, 
attack it. The Paris Seminar was 
counted by Helmut Schmidt of 
Germany, Bruno Kreisky of Aus- 
tria, Denis Healey of Britain and 
French editors or the stature of 
Andre Fontaine of ‘Le Monde' 
and Henri Plgeat of Agence 
France Prease to be the best they 
had ever attended. It was tele- 
vised to 1 1 0 million people. And 
yet that seminar was attacked 
not by enemies but by a few Arab 
friends who were not there. Yet 
these people and their govern- 
ments talk about the need for in- 
formation and unity ail the time. 

Such misinformation is a de- 
triment to both the Middle East 
and the West. It pulls us apart 
rather than together. 


Problem 3: When brill, i 
lant concepts apn ejI 
they are often held back 
by making Irregular 
Indefinite payments a B | 
finance 

Again, some examples As fu : 
back as 1973 under the inspire 
tion or an enthusiastic ediior-in. . 
chief of an Arab daily j 
launched a scheme for training 1 
Arab journalists. Twenly-iwo 1 
were brought to London. The 1 
headache was not the training. T 
but its funding. The remiuantti 
to students were always late. We 
were always paid in the end but 
in the interim period students • 
were in trouble. In one gesture I 
shall always remember the 1 
warm-hearted Arab students | 
gave up their lunches as acontri- j 
bution to the budget when they 
realised that their unfaithful 
bureaucrats back home were not 
paying bills in time. 

When I first attended the an- 
nual information ministers con- 
ference in Cairo in 1972. lwaj 
delighted to see the headline in 
the Egyptian press "79 million 
US dollars allocated for informa- 
tion this year". Year After year, 
whether it was in "AJ Ahram" 
or the "Egyptian Gazette" 1 
found similar headlines repea- 
ted. The amazing thing when one 
approached the League of Arab 
States as then constituted in 
Cairo, was that they were perpe- 
tually short of funds. 1 came to 
the conclusion at one time that 
the headlines were invented lo 
impress the Arab people as a 
whole, not to be implemented. 

Once, in the interests of a Bri- 
tish institution which was sup- 
porting the Arabs and was owed 
a few thousand pounds. I went to 
the accountant concerned. He 
informed me that they had plenty 
of money. In fact they had S4J 
million in reserves. I 

I asked him to spare S 3.000 io 
pay a bill then two years old. He 
pointed out that he was order 
under orders from the *)•« 
which really means his President 
and government, to maxima* 
his money and earn interest W 
keeping it either in a Swiss of 
Beirut account for as l° n 8 “ 
possible. Of course, such an or- 
ganisation is not in the I™™ 
lion business it is in the bankmj 
business. Yet it expects lo *"; 
ceed in sending out truthful 
formation. 

Another example is 
try which once built up 
enormous reputation in i 
tern press which has fatl«ow 
recent years to W. lt * J^Sr- 
to leading national an« 
national papers or ew ? c fJ D 
for television or newsser ic» 
anything like 

hard fact of life thatj 6 
papers are business ope aW* 
Arab governments canno exp 

information, help “ ,SloS 1» 
tion from press u n- 

the West whost (bills reW ^ 
met. They just don t opera 
way. 

Problem 4: The tenden« 
to dismantle 8 ood JJ? trcs 

ing information 

again Just for the sa 
of change , 

Various information "^ 
some of them exMllerit. 

been set up b L { ^ e ,i^iJsl lim® 1 
for example. Yet the ® s key c jty 
heard their centre ina^,. 

like New York had been ^ 

led. This applies to rnady^a,] 

cities. In the fifteen 

have been working, tw^ 

of information have 

not increased. One ^ f ^ 

zines and one news 
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side and the reaction of the European 

__.ira»**rl an information service 1 «- , MT 


operated an information service 
of a kind have ceased to operate 
because of lack of Arab interest 
or funding. I myself se( up with 
the encouragement of one Arab 
government an information cen- 
tre in London. It worked for over 
a year. We were getting con- 
structive information about the 
Arab world into over 200 pap- 
ers. Then overnight at the whim 
of a bureaucrat we had a telex to 
suspend activities. They were 
never resumed and the country 
has since that date been the vic- 
tim of a lamentable and fre- 
quently unfair portrayal in parts 
of the West. 

Another example I can give 
you is of an overseas bulletin for 
students and businessmen and 
politicians which we ourselves 
produced for an Arab govern- 
ment. It has been highly success- 
ful in American as well as British 
editions for many years. This 
year on a Monday I received a 
persona) telex of thanks for our 
support from the Emir of the 
country concerned. Two days 
later I received a second telex 
from one of his ministers 
cancelling the bulletins for eco- 
nomic reasons. A case of the 
right hand not knowing what the 
left hand is doing? 

Problem 5: The tendency 
of the Arabs not to talk 
to the world but to talk 
to each other. 

A Washington correspondent 
recently visited Tunis to attend 
*n information conference. He 
wrote, and I quote: 

"The Arab media and its cor- 
respondents in Tunis stayed 
my in droves. I could monitor 
no coverage by press, radio or 
television of the event. There 
ws no reportage or rich material 
presented by the US. European. 
African or Asian experts." 

The correspondent said that 
me resolutions and rcco in men- 
tions constituted a working 
ttrategy. And he concluded: 

f s needed now is to in- 
iitutionalise these recommenda- 
tions and find the funds to carry 
The seminar's objee- 
recede if the proposals 
•sreea are not implemented. 

j? re . fiIes ful1 of good re- 
mrnendaiiQns and resolutions 
ofSh^b infor motion, none 

ritll 8re eVen P Ut t0 the ^St. 

StfiSi .^mmlng again the 
qL °[ talking to each 
and to the converted. " 

on!? e «« ^he P rac ttce 
* Journalists to 
^national events and 

lpn?f r t 0Vidlng them "I* 1 * 

comf« fcent Physical 
thSr°w but m ®king 

Jssibk. 88 d,fflcult as 


Place In 7 ^ erett ce which 
10 Amman last year. 


* niSSmv fiHed 

li[ aries hnf 7u es and IocaI 
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by the PNC organisers and then 
to be excluded. 

I will quote Trom an old friend 
of mine, Mahmoud El Sherif of 
the Jerusalem Star and Ad- 
. Dustour who wrote in an edito- 
rial: 

"Bui when the reporters 
comply with such plans and pre- 
pare for what they came to Am- 
man to do by following all the de- 
tails, passing through all the se- 
curity checks and waiting in the 
cold for the magic moment when 
they will be allowed into the au- 
ditorium and then this doesn't 
happen, then they would have all 
the reasons to feel angry and 
mad. The medio once again had 
lo improvise and find TV sets 
and radio transmitters to get the 
information they wanted. What 
happened is unfortunate and 
should not pass without officials 
realising how major was their 
blunder and what damage they 
caused. There is no point in hav- 
ing this large convention of jour- 
nalists and not giving them the 
chance to do what they came to 
do." 

This is not unusual. I have at- 
tended GCC summits with mag- 
nificent hospitality but no access 
allowed to correspondents to re- 
port the event, or to even inter- 
view participants. Then my Arab 
government friends are bewil- 
dered because the press are un- 
grateful for the splendid food 
and frolicks. 


Problem 7 : The tendency 
to keep one’s economic 
or national problems se- 
cret and then complain 
when they are misinter- 
preted. 

My example is the OPEC con- 
ference in Vienna in December 
last year. A friend of mine, 
Brian Nicholls, editor of the Gulf 
Times, reported that both sides, 
delegates and journalists "were 
kept apart by crush barriers, 
oddly inappropriate in a hotel 
like the Intercontinental.'' 

I quote: 

1 * And the atmosphere between 
ministers and journalists? Some- 
times lack of hard facts lakes the 
media to the incestuous point 


where journalist starts to inter- 
view journalist, both on and off 
the record, a ridiculous situa- 
tion. 

"Perhaps after its 25th year 
the organisation may consider 
opening its assembly proceeding 
completely to the media as does 
say, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. There's cer- 
tainly a lot more to tell than 
comes from conversations 
snatched over a crush barr- 
ier..." 

Problem 8: The tendency 
for Arab leaders when 
offered a TV or radio 
interview to avoid it. 

This is the rule of quite a ma- 
jority of Arab envoys. In London 
for example, over the past fif- 
teen years, I can recollect only 
one or two Arab League directors 
who were articulate spokesmen. 

BBC and other producers com- 
plain to me that if they invite the 
average Arab envoy to take part 
in a debate that envoy disappears 
out of town as fast as possible. 

Comparisons are individuous. 

I can of course think of some ex- 
ceptions of brilliant ambassadors 
of great quality as well as pro- 
minent envoys who are able to 
articulate the Arab cause. But 
for the majority (his is not so. 
Who sanctions the appointments 
of all these silent envoys who 
then complain that the press is 
deaf? 

We had one example in Lon- 
don where one of the leaders of 
Arab opinion asked me perso- 
nally to arrange a dinner with 
the Fleet Street editors. These 
editors were happy to comply. 
They turned up at the dinner 
party. Then the gentleman 
cancelled his own attendance 
with less than three hours no- 
tice. Yet this gentleman is most 
voluble in pleading that there is 
bias in the Western press against 
the Arab case. He will of course 
not easily get editors to a dinner 
again, and no doubt he will com- 
plain about Western press preju- 
dice. 

I have another example from 
Paris where a leader of Arab opi- 
nion was given a meeting with 
the French Foreign Minister. His 
office failed to notify the press 
of the meeting but afterwards he 


complained volubly about French 
press bias in not reporting him. 

We have had examples of our 
Palestinian friends sending us a 
telex at five minutes lo eleven in 
the morning saying that a press 
conference is to be held four 
miles away starting at 11.00 
am. 


Problem 9: The tendency 
not to train people to 
work the magnificent 
modern facilities in 
many Arab information 
offices 

There are some Arab Informa- 
tion Ministries and news agen- 
cies that I know of in which I 
find lo my amazement the exis- 
tence of secretaries who cannot 
type, who certainly cannot do 
shorthand and who cannot basi- 
cally answer the telephone effi- 
ciently. I find telex machines In- 
stalled which cannot be used be- 
cause personnel do not basically 
know how to operate them. The 
reason is that the ministry can- 
not or wijl not pay the sort of se- 
cretarial wages that efficient se- 
cretaries gel on the private mar- 
ket. Arab private enterprise 
companies would not allow this 
shortsightedness. 

Conclusions 

Who is to blame? Let us ad- 
dress the question fairly. On the 
positive side the Ministries of 
Information in the Arab world 
have some absolutely first rate 
personnel. There is real excell- 
ence about if you dig it out. You 
just need to be prepared to do so. 
Furthermore, the Arab world has 
distinguished journalists and in- 
formation men who work outside 
government departments whose 
skills might be utilised from time 
lo time by governments. Look at 
the success of the Arab papers in 
Paris and London and the jour- 
nalist skills displayed. 

A most serious problem that 
many Arab ministers have 
frankly discussed with me is the 
fact that the leaders of their 
countries do not understand the 
value of information. They cry 
out about the wicked propaganda 
in the West, yet are parsimoni- 
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ous in their information policies 
and uninterested in their im- 
plementation. Some leaders may 
be ignorant of the impression 
given, but it is time they and 
their principal advisers were 
told. 

I knew well one Arab ambassador 
in London who at one time com- 
plained to me that the British 
press was anti his national lead- 
ership. He had a good case. His 
country spends hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars on weaponry. Yet 
he knew that he could not get 
1 into his budget the expense of 
one office copying machine. He 
had lo rely on the advice of sym- 
pathetic friends in the British 
press to portray his country’s 
image. The cost of a single tank 
would have given him the power 
to acquire the services of the 
highest skills in influencing pu- 
blic opinion for years ahead. 

Wc arc now however, thank 
God, entering a world of change. 
A new generation is coming for- 
ward. [ believe lhaL this new 
generation realises that it is now 
economically viable to have such 
a thing as integrity. I believe 
they will demand front their 
leadership an awareness, an al- 
ertness. They will demand that 
libels against the Arab people are 
replied to and that proper provi- 
sion is made in the national bud- 
gets for information and that it 
is properly utilized. 

Too many, Arab governments 
are totally ignorant of the impor- 
tance of the information field, or 
the importance or training or ex- 
perience. What is needed is to 
embark on a revolutionary path 
of self education. That is why I 
must say to the Arab leaders in 
particular, that often the princi- 
pal reason for the distortion of 
their own country's image in the 
West is their own lack of under- 
standing and therefore their lack 
of correct and thoughtful support 
for their own information ser- 
vices. 

Arab supporting institutions 
throughout the world, like those 
promoting (he Euro- Arab dialo- 
gue. are starved of funds down 
to the level of having to be care- 
ful over postage stamps and tele- 
phone calls. They sometimes 
wonder if they can pay wages. If 
the funds are made available at 
any time they seem to be lost in 
the midst of bureaucracy on their 
way to the beneficiaries. Above 
all. Arab rulers continue to Tail 
to recognise the talent around 
them which could lift the infor- 
mation curtain and finally win 
the information battle. 

The European public so often 
reacts to Middle East news in the 
way that it does because the 
Arabs fail to understand the peo- 
ple to whom they are talking. 
The Arabs fail to correct misrep- 
resentation. And in the most 
chronic cases, some of which i 
have briefly indicated, the fault 
must lie with Arab governments 
themselves who are prepared to 
spend millions on the military 
Held but only very fractional 
sums In informing the world, 
about the cultural, intellectual, 
political and economic capacities 
of the great Arab people, and 
about the very reasons why they 
struggle. 

We want not only wise policies 
and good ideas, but a firmness in 
application that is now so often 
lacking. Almost every Arab 
professional journalist knows 
that the state of Arab informa- 
tion Is in many ways the Arab 
tragedy of the past decade. 
These Arab journalists and edi- 
tors, in every facet of communi- 
cations cannot always, for obvi- 
ous reasons, point this out, al- 
though some courageous ones 
do. It is for them and for the 
Arabs whose honest and proud 
profession is that of informa- 
. tion, that T speak so candidly to- 
I day. 
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r Dollar declines, 
gold prices mixed 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar declined against all major 
currencies In quiet European trading Wednesday morning. 
Gold bullion prices were mixed. 

Dealers said the dollar's decline came mainly during Aslan 
dealings where the Bank of Japan was reported to have Inter- 
vened against (he US currency. 

The market was waiting for the release late Wednesday of 
US durable goods orders and the consumer Index for Septem- 
ber, dealers said. 

'‘It's possible that we’ll see some of the Central Banks In 
the market after the release of the Indicators," said one 
Frankfurt trader. 

The five major western industlrallzed nations agreed 22 
September to lower the dollar’s value, by Intervening in cur- 
rency markets if necessary, to reduce the US trade deficit and 
help curb protectionist sentiment In the United States. 

In Tokyo, where trading cads as Europe’s business day be- 
gins, the dollar finished at 215.65 Japanese Yen, unchanged 
from Tuesday’s close. 

In London, the dollar lost fractionally against the British 
pound. It cost $1,4345 tu buy one Pound sterling, slightly 
more expensive than the $1.4340 price Inte Tuesday. 

Other mid morning dollar rates compaed with late 
Tuesday’ s: 


— 2.6343 West German Marks, down from 2.6420 

— 2. 1595 Swiss Francs, down from 2. 1640 

— 8.0315 French Francs, down from 8.0400 

— 2.9760 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.9770 

— 1,779.50 Italian Lire, down from 1,780.25 

— 1.36415 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3646 


Gold trading was quiet despite the dollar’s easier levels, 
dealers said. 

In London, the city's five major bullion dealers fixed a re- 
commended gold price of $326.90 a troy ounce, up from 
$325.40 late Tuesday. 

In Zurich, Europe's biggest bullion market, gold was sell- 
ing at a bid price of $327.40, down from late Tuesday's clos- 
ing bid of $327. 75. 

Earlier In Hong Kong, gold rose the equivalent of 28 cents 
to close at $327.98 dollars compared to Monday's $327.70. 
Markets were closed Tuesday for a holiday. 

Silver bullion was selling at a bid price of $6.21 a troy 
ounce on the London market, unchanged from late Tuesday. 


CAPITAL 

AVAILABLE 


USA Investment Ban- 
kers with Capital 
Available. Bank Gua- 
rantees and Letters of 
Credit with Sinking 
Funds for Businesses 
requiring Expansion 
Capital. Will also con- 
sider quality Real Est- 
ate Projects. 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Needed to act as Liai- 
son for us in the 
processing of these 
financing applica- 
tions. 

VENTURE CAPITAL 
CONSULTANTS 
Investment Bankers 
16311 Ventura Blvd. 

Suite 999 
Encfno, CA 91436 
Telex: 651355 
Vencap LSA 
TeL: (818) 
789-0422 
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Gold in Jordan 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 23 October. 1985 
were as follows: 


1 8 ct. . J D 3 . I 00 per gramme 
21 ct.. JDJ. 550 per gramme 
24 ct. . JD 4. 250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,070. 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 29.500 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD25.850 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


GOLD 


LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices ( In US dollars per Troy 
ounce) on 26 October, 1985: 


London 
Paris 
Frankfurt 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


326.50 bid 

327.97 fixed 
327.14 fixed 
326.25 bid 

327.98 bid 


ARC shows 
steady progress 


3S 


Continued from page 1 1 

( IDB) agreed to finance the pur- 
chasing of around 90 trucks for 
transporting phosphate for a to- 
tal cost of JD 3 million. Now. 
the corporation is waiting for the 
bidders to submit their offers. It 
is expected that after 1 2 
months, these trucks will be 
available at (he corporation. 

On the other hand, the IDB 
also agreed to grant the corpora- 
tion a loan of $20 million for re- 
building a 10-kilometre railway 
line during the period 1 985- 
1987. The corporation has 
received necessary equipment 
and machineries for this project 
in May this year. 

Apart from this, the corpora- 
tion will float a global tender for 
purchasing a 12-tonne mobile 
hoist at the end of tills year. The 
World Bank will finance the pur- 
chasing of this hoist. 

As far as Shldjah phosphate 
project is concerned, the report 
says that project is still under 
study by an executive committee 
with consultatives from "Sofa- 
rAmln" firm. While laying of 
two telephone cables between 
Ma'an station and Hassa was 
completed last year by a local 
contractor. 

Project for installing signal 
equipment for five stations was 
also completed this year by a Bri- 
tish firm "Westing House". 
These signal equipment were in- 


stalled at Wadi-Abyad, Hassa, 
Ma'an, Aqaba and Aqaba port 
stations. 

The Jordan Refinery Oil Com- 
pany has agreed to construct gas 
stations inside the ARC at 
Ma* an. 

The corporation has bought 
three oil tanks with a capacity of 
12,000 ML each. 

A French company has signed 
an agreement with the corpora- 
tion to install, supply and manu- 
facture new signal equipment 
unit to replace the old one. 
These equipment have been al- 
ready installed at the corpora- 
tion. 

The Housing project for the 
ARC employees were also in- 
cluded in 1984 projects. The 
corporation received 1 50 hous- 
ing units built at Ma'an area. In 
addition to this, the corporation 
has received around 108 apart- 
ments for its employees at Aqaba 
area. These apartments housing 
units were built by the Housing 
Coporation. 

During the year 1984, the 
ARC held several training cour- 
ses to improve the skills of its 
employees. These . courses are 
either held inside the corpora- 
tion or outside Lhe corporation. 
The ARC has also sent a large 
number of its employees to In- 
dia, America, Morocco and Aus- 
tria to be trained in the railway 
management and maintenance. 


Exchange 

rates in Dinar 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.380 

.382 

Sterling pound 

.542 

.550 

German mark 

.143 

.145 

French franc 

.046 

.047 

Swiss franc 

.173 

.175 

Dutch guildar 

.125 

.127 

Italian lira ( 1000) 

.210 

.215 

Swedish kroner 

.045 

.047 

Saudi riyal 

.103 

.104 

Kuwaiti dinar. 

1.285 

1.290 

UAE dirham 

. 103 

.104 

Egyptian pound 

.230 

.240 

Syrian lira 

.029 

.030 

Iraqi dinar 

.360 

.370 

Omani riyai 

1.095 

1. 105 


Source: National Jordanian Exchange 


Banks lose 
billions 


PITY THE poor banks! They're 
losing billions in so-called "res- 
tructured" loans in Argentina, 
Brazil, Indonesia, Poland and a 
dozen other countries. What's 
worse, the banks know, the Fed- 
eral Reserve knows and the 
banks' stockholders know, is 
that those loans, at least most of 
them, will never be repaid. 
Which makes them gifts — bill- 
ions of dollars worth, down the 
drain. 

Wall Street has long recog- 
nised the fact that all, or cer- 
tainly most, of the money cheer- 
fully handed over the Less Deve- 
loped Countries would never find 
its way home. So instead of spot- 
lighting the banks' all-too-real 
problems, (including a couple of 
billion dollars lost in energy and 
worthless mortgage loans). Wall 
Street has distracted investors 
with wonderful tales about how 
many tonnes of money the bank 
will make simply because they're 
becoming bigger through merger 
and takeover. Actually, it's i 
rerun of the numbers racket that 
served the old two but 11, with 
the costs of their acquisitions 
artfully hidden by skilful audi- 
tors. It worked then, and it's 
working again. 

If there’s rational explanation 
for some of the inflated Price/ 
Earnings ratios and microscopic 
yields that now characterize the 
bank stock list, despite ail those 
catastrophic loan losses. Wall 
Street hasn't found it. Which is 
why the Street has been forced to 
fall back on the old Growth fia 
acquisition gimmick. Of course, 
that's not to say that some of 
these takeovers won't be profit- 
able some day. Probably they 
will, despite the astronomical 
prices that even hum-drum 
banks with so-so records now 
command. But that could or wiu 
be years into the future. Shrewd 
investors buy quality Banks 
slocks with an eye to the future, 
not the hereafter. 

There are quality Bank slocks 
currently selling at both reason- 
able Price/ Earnings ratios and 
dividend yields. These Include: 

JP Morgan (49), Mellon Nation- 
al (54), Wells Fargo (57). and 
First Interstate Bancorp. (50). 

We would avoid most of the 
money centre banks at tne 
moment. First Chicago has a 
specially bad case of the Brazi- 
lian Blues that has been com- 
pounded by huge bad debts acc • 
mulated by the Hunt brothers 
Texas. Continental Illinois is sot ■ 
vent only because the UitUe _ 
States Treasury won l let n ; 
under. 


What money earns in foreign currencies 


On 22 October, 1985 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

1 M 

8 

4 1/2 

9 3/16 

4 

5 5/16 

6 5/16 

2 M 

8 

4 1/2 

9 7/16 

4 1/16 

5 5/16 

6 3/8 

3 M 

8 1/16 

4 5/8 

9 3/4 

4 7/16 

5 5/16 

6 3/8 

6 M 

8 3/16 

4 11/16 

10 7/16 

4 9/16 

5’7/8 

6 3/8 

9 M 

8 3/8 

4 3/4 

10 3/4 

4 9/16 

5 15/16 

6 3/8 

12 M 

8 i/2 

4 13/16 

10 7/8 

4 9/16 

5 15/16 

6 3/8 

2 Years 

9 1/4 

5 1/4 




_ 

3 Years 

9 3/4 

5 13/16 





__ 

4 Years 

10 

6 3/8 

, 

... 





5 Years 

10 1/4 

6 9/16 

— 





— 


Sterling 
pound 
11 11 / 1 * 

11 5 (?< 
11 9l M 

11 7/16 
11 3/8 
11 1/4 


(Source; Finance and Credit Corporation) 
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Computer software 


THE SOFTWARE of a computer system arc (he Droo r «m* a 
lh»i direct and control the hardware and produce the d e ?S 
output. The hardware being the physical conmonenfe 
system. We can divide software Into t™ (S' SnZmJl* 
rare snd applications software. Jps ' Sys,cm s »“- 

Systom software are the programmes that control the svs 
tern, l.e. control Input and output devices, dlsnlav Inform? 
lien on the terminal screen and control the execution o/S' 
cation programmes. The various compuler languages, which 
are used by programmes to write application programmes ire 
dso considered to be system software. Applications Soiwi 
■re those programmes written to do specific tasks nniJI 
purer such as making out payrolls, playing ^gam^s anS so on 

The main point here Is to concentrate on system software 
Id order to make the computer execute our programmer w 
must write these programmes In a manner the system cm 
understand. To do this we use programming languages To k 
ecute on run these languages the computer uses system pro- 
grammes called language processors. * pro 

The CPU (Central Processing Unit) of a computer system 
can only execute Instructions expressed In a binary coded 2™ 
known as machine code or machine language. Each ivne S 

SgJt ",7" ““£i ,lne , *»>•«* <° the hardware 

of its CPU. But all machine languages have some features in 

common, such as they are In binary, each Instruction Includes 
so operation code, memory address, and they ail refer to an 
sccumulator. An accumulator is a register vsrvino in E i«i 
from 4 bits to 96 bits (depending on the CKJ), which stores 
issuers I. steps of escalations, and data during Inpat o! 

rfJ?4 Sl i W t * ies ® Problems assembly languages were intrn 
Steed ^hv"n7MT!l!jli»"SV** '7 h m " hl " Instruction lx 
coWke ^ ADD SUB ?N a ™?f ' he 0p - 

age code ,an 8«age t so assembly langu- 

process Is done by I " n8 " ,ge " nd Ms 

processor* l| b | er ‘.V * rans,al °r and Is also a language 
InstracM ons Vnd Si "T"* 1 * instruction Into machine 
l*ke™ IVhchfn P d «n?oJl k . S i th , e Programme for obvious mls- 
hWamThev at **«*■■«** “re called low level 

Witten in asShU- i S ° nacl ' lnc dependent. A programme 

E^HTSLS'SK." ,bm con,pu,cr 5,11 * 

Ml week we will talk ubout high level languages. , 

l Maha Mahadeen J 


One of the most 
leading German 
products brings to you 

TRIUMPH jlT ll 
ADLER' and I 






Omran Computer 
Systems Co. 


** hole agent brings you the complete 

^ E ® COmputer ,,ne * You « n 
® all . at our showrooms, Flras 
Uttle, Sweet Home Building, Fifth 
Floor » or Call 640539 
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Data General One 

CENTRAL PROCESSOR — The heart of the Data General 

Pjjj I s V 6 ,? 611 ® oc8 °.p ,os CPU chip. It has 128 KB or 
built In Random Access Memory (RAM) of which 80KB Is user 
accessible. The RAM is expandable to 5 1 2KB. 32KB of ROM 
contain built-in diagnostics, terminal emulator and an editor 
programme. The computer contains a rechargeable battery 
pack for a power supply that will run for 8-30 hours in nor- 

. "%A B AC t ?f*# 0T is standard. Optional modems run- 
ning at 300 or 1200 baud are also available. The machine is 
compact measuring 13.7” xl 1 . 7” x2.8”. It will fit In the 
available optional carrying case with the necessary attach- 
ments. 

MONITOR — The Data Genera] One Is a portable lapton 
computer that contains a built in full-sized LCD (Liquid Crys- 
tal Display) screen that displays 25 lines with 80 characters 
each. It has high resolution graphics capability. 

KEYBOARD A standard typewriter keyboard with 79 
keys is featured. It has a low profile and is compatible with 
all PC functions. For Input/ontput the Data General One has 
two asynchronous ports and a 60 pin I/O bus connector. 

DISK DRIVES — Available are one or two built-in 3.5” 
floppy disk drives. Each drive has a capacity of up to 720KB 
of data. Also available are optional 5.25” external floppy 
disk drive. The optional expansion chassis has room for up to 
five IBM PC- compatible hardware option cards. 


Subscribe to the 


and enjoy a full year of I good reading. 

P.O.Box 591 Telephone 664153 


Whafsnewl 


SOFTWARE 

THE OPERATING system 
is the IBM compatible 
MS-DOS with available 
CP/M- 86. The computer 
will run Lotus Symphony, 
WordStar (a word process- 
ing package). Multiplan (a 
spread sheet programme) 
and Base II (a data base 
programme). It will run 
most programmes that will 
run on the IBM PC. 



■Cwnmlnaii MvmImji YouV* ad piwiy « 
""Wdi fo wait mi _ and m A* lot u™. 

«*op ptoyinj Mm Am* pfariic matiwi- 



Por More Information Please Call 679616 / 679626 
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Breakfast in 

SINGAPORE 


Lunch in 

VIENNA 


or Dinner in 

NEW YORK 


What a great choice... 

Yes ... why not .. . give us a call 
and we will take you in royal 
comfort on one of the big ship Boeing 747’s 
or our luxurious Tristars to 38 
cities around the globe, with 
more than 100 flights a week, 

so come... fly Alia... 
you know you’re among friends 

For more information please contact Alia offices or your local agent. 


Alia: The Royal Jordanian Airline 




analysis 


Saudi air defence gets its teeth 


Sjmdl Arabia' s $5 billion purchase of 
aircraft from Britain marks a new st- 
age lo a carefully- planned military 
bilid- up which aims to meet the 
threat of possible overspill from the 
Golf war. 


By Dennis R Chaplin 


LONDON — What has impressed aviation 
experts about Saudi Arabia's new arms 
deal with Britain — apart from its size, 
around $5 billion — is the planning that 
lies behind it. 

Critics of Arab strategic methods conc- 
ede that the deal for 132 warplanes, in- 
cluding 48 Tornado bombers and 24 Tor- 
sade Interceptors, constitutes a crucial 
uwstage inn painstakingly-crafted milit- 
ary build-up. 

The Saudis have strengthened their 
anted establishment in a logical and res- 
trained manner, starling with a complex 
technical infrastructure which has ab- 
sorbed some 80 per cent of defence 
ipending to date. 

Now that the technical platform is 
to. the buying of '• teeth” arms is 
beginning in earnest, representing nn ex- 
tremely efficient military structure that 
lias been carefully thought out. 

In addition to the British deni, Saudi 
Arabia still wants to buy F- i 5 fighters 
(torn the United States. 

It's an approach that is bound to worry 
lie Israelis. 

Hie British deal, described by London 
officials as the country's biggest single 
upon order, came hot on the heels of n 
W45 million order from Oman for British 
Aerospace (BAe)-madc Tornadoes. Avia- 
goo experts anticipate yet Another Middle 
JttUa e of Tornadoes, along with Hawk 
giiner/ ground attack fighters, this time 
.to Kuwait. 

Wording t0 the Chief of the Air Staff 
“^Ministry Q r Defence in London, the 
ornadois "one of tho finest Interceptors 
world." BAe regards it ns NATO's 
!?u° rlant m,litar y aircraft, cram- 
with sophisticated electronics und 
^ponry, capable of nil- went her combat. 

figi"* |l] e Saudi Tornado sale Inst 
Sir roimary aviation analyst Mike 
(War ° r World's Air Forces mnnual 

aridiv .IT 0 ? 8 that a ^ ler following a 
pas f, ive air defence-oriented" 
Sri P°Ucy. Saudi Arabia now was 

6*1 role SClP nt ° 8 niorc P° len ‘ comba- 

itojg ?? ar Saudi F-15s, regarded as 
fcm* , Western fighters, shot 
iff.. * r8n, ® n Phantom jel and scared 

titan can!K! , i? e 7 0 Z ,slratin8 8 new °P era ' 
SjLJFjjJtoy ( though rumors said US 
P |,ot s were in the cockpits). 

8 *Uanti n ehP ^ a,nes ' lhe Iranians were 
to*. Ha jSyPil ng ™ ssion » n Saudi alr- 
« Iranian . ‘ ‘ Increasing frequency 
(Uteri *® n * I and ) attacks on oil 

j feasixm’ Jlh? of V* e Permanent stale of 

■1 AhNa to Bilhi - e l’ have caused Saudi 
I . l*rl reinforcing its defence." 



pz 




The Tornado, which has been described as Western Europe's most 
sophisticated and expensive fighter plane 


Apart from the Tornadoes and F- 1 5s, 
this includes a costly array of other US, 
British and French equipment, including 
five Boeing E-3A AW ACS due in 1986-7 . 
10 KE-3A tankers. 3,000 AIM- 9L Side- 
winter missiles, 1,600 Maverick 65D 
air-to-ground missiles and a Thomson- 
CSF ground- based radar and Crotale ( Sha- 
lt ine) missile air defence network. 

Also under review is Northrop’ s F-20 
Tigershark fighter- bomber, which the 
Saudis are considering as replacement for 
their F-5E/Fs. 

Acknowledged to be shrewd negotiators 
in a buyer's market, the Saudis are dan- 
gling the carrot of nu order for 20Q such 
aircraft — but only if Northrop agrees to 
buy back the F-5s, some of which are 
barely a year old and others still on order, 
n( the original price. 

WAF argues policing Saudi Arabia’s 
970.000 square miles (2.5 million sq 
km) — three- firths of the Arabian penin- 
sula — demands massive military resour- 
ces lu both surveillance and combat 
power. 

WAF says the US AWACS con provide 
continuous 2 4 -hour surveillance of air- 
space und the fighter aircraft purchases 
should create nn extremely potent force in 
the Gulf, 

Gaines said that ’ ‘ In the light of increa- 
sion tension in (he Gulf caused by the 
Iran / Iraq wnr, the RSAF would want fast 
delivery of the Tornado,’’ making a cru- 
cial contribution to air defence in a coun- 
try where most oil installations are cram- 
med into a small, vulnerable area. 

An Israeli defence report, Military Ar- 
senals, has argued that the Saudi Navy, 
too, * ’ may be substantially enlarged in the 
future.” 

Israeli analyst Lt.-Col. David Eshel said 
the Saudis have been buying “the best of 
Western material," building up an im- 
pressive force to defend their oil wealth. 

Despite Israel's routine cries of "secur- 
ity destabilisation" whenever the United 
States, Britain or France sells advanced 
equipment to Riyadh, that country well 
understands the logic behind the buying. 

Eshel admits the Saudis' military esta- 
blishmem is “too limited,” bearing in 
mind what has to be defended. 


Apart from Israel’s superiority in 
self-sufficient defence industries and 
trained personnel, the Saudis will remain 
heavily dependent for many years on 
Western suppliers for training, spares 
and ground support services. 

The technological base of Riyadh's oil 
and military set-up is almost entirely Am- 
erican. the Saudi forces are equipped and 
trained by Americans, and the country's 
transportation and communications sys- 
tem are American built and American- 
run. 

The United States openly hopes Saudi 
Arabia will take over where Iran left off 
as the policeman in the Gulf, backed by 
Oman. 

It also has its eye on various naval and 
air facilities, notably air force bases at 
Dhahran, Khamis Mushayt, Ras-el Taif, 
Rahid, Tabuk, Riyadh and Jeddah. 

Along with the US Military Training 
Mission and Corps of Engineers, BAe has 
been in on the Saudi build-up since the 
mid-1970s. 

The company says it provides defence 
support services, which include air and 
ground crew training, supervising build- 
ing programmes, maintaining and sup- 
porting aircraft. procurement and supply. 

With more than 2,000 BAe personnel 
in Saudi Arabia, many at the Dhahran 
Technical Studies Institute and 250 more 
at the Saudi Arabian Defence Contract HQ 
at Warton in Britain, BAe claims to have 
earned £2 billion from its contract work 
already. 

It has also, it says, organised “very 
substantial export business for more than 
750 companies, the great majority of 
which are British. 

Both Britain and the United States have 
a vested interest in Saudi defence, not 
just because of strategic and oil interests, 
but to fund their defence industry 
research and development and boost em- 
ployment. 

The key word now is speed. With Riy- 
adh fearful of a Gulf War overspill, 
Gaines predicted that up to 40 Tornadoes 
allocated to Britain's own Royal Air Force 
might be diverted to the Saudis. 

Dr Dennis R Chaplin Is associated with the 
University of East Anglia; he Is a special- 
ist writer on International defence. 


aeli weapons for Latin America 

Ws »sTb? e ‘ 8 ‘* r * dei1 . ** many defcncc This cost Israel $300 million In jJJJJ 1 

••gjf of Third World Jdlate revenue, 8 \ 8 " £ SSSSmST 
m0rC ! han 40 foliating Carter s total Latin Amerl ba 

•"Mil#* a Kflr sale veto. about aovernraei 


r « , ar ,i Thlrd World Jfi* .^,^2 
!! r| «k lsriil* t0 morc than 40 following Carter’s total Latin American 
r8pl ? , r emerging as a Kflr sale veto. 

displeasure ^ The Latin Americans, however, jjJJ Jj 

, avoid Washington’s efforts to establish 

^fket f ot b I , * ck ‘ y8ri ’ 1 * s * conve- defence materiel f°ahjJ ever them, P 
Jilt (p. 5 J ts own military export slsted in negotiating with Israeli , tv 

felted Hercules C- 1 30) , lag its military hardware as equal to and 

'Alter*#! j M« tried to restrict Is- cheaper than US products, 
te, estrlfcs (IAI) from selling ITL. RillllmV A I r craft of the World ref- 


technology and proceed to steal away tra- 
ditional Third World markets by price 
undercutting, faster delivery, better 
maintenance back-up and fewer scruples 
about government styles. 


iscions President 


. : ""Urea rt,,, 

4 ,in Brms 

JJAT KmftHme blocked the sale 
fighter- bombers to 


The Military Aircraft of the World ref- 
erence guide, for examplei j__ e f, as 
vttr p - 2 that “much of the hardware nas 

superior to that of the original. 


Ecuador reacted to US pressure by or- 
dering Israel’s Neshcr fighter, a pre-KHr 
adaptation of tbe French Mirage- III, and 
other Israeli weapons In an arms- for- oil 
deal which circumvented the US 1 sales’ 
veto. 

According to Russel Howe, author of the 
reference manual Weapons, Israel -has 
sold widely to Latin countries, Including 
Brazil, El Salvador, Chile, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Argentina, the 

Continued on page % 





The cultural 
conference 

THE SECOND national cultural confer- 
ence opened at the University or Jor- 
dan earlier this week. Unlike the first 
conference, which was held last year, 
this year’s conference is held under a 
specific themo, namely the' importance 
of culture In confronting the Zionist 
threat. 

Before discussing this particular 
theme, however, the participants in 
the conference should also look into 
the state of culture In Jordan, und sug- 
gest ways to upgrade the quality of the ' 
arLs in our country. 

It is no secret that, even by Arab 
standards, our contribution to culture 
and the arts is. to say the least, modest 
both in quality and quantity. Sojn or- 
der for our cultural contributions to be, 
as some panelists pul, “the most pow- 
erful weapons in confronting challen- 
ges and dangers” a lot of improveme- 
nts have indeed to be made on the cul- 
tural scene. 

It would indeed be unfair for us to 
overburden our cultural establishment 
with ambitious goals and aims, when 
the slate of theatre and criticism, in 
particular, are way below any salisfac- . 
lory standard. 

Let us then learn the basic techniq- 
ues and acquaint ourselves with the 
proper way of cultural expressions be- 
fore embarking on this business of set- 
ting out goals apd expectations. 

Our critics should be reminded, in 
other words, that the only good novel 
or volume of poetry is the one that 
lives up to certain professional stan- 
dards', and not the one that. Is written 
by a friend or a relative. It j$ sickening 
indeed to watch this game of literary 
reviews that takes place on the pages 
of our local literary supplements. A 
play, & volume of poetry or a collection 
of short stories are given immediate 
attention if their authors happen lo 
know the (right) critic, regardless of 
the true quality or merit of that parti- 
cular work. Likewise, »l is sudden 
death and eternal anonymity for any 
creative work whose author does have 
the ( necessary) connections. 

Upgrading the quality of our cultural 
works is indeed, becoming extremely 
important and pressing, especially in 
view of the dangers to our culture and 
our very existence embodied in the 
Zionist threat. The Zionists are inter- 
ested in the land of Palestine, but they 
do not want anything on the land that 
reminds them of the true Arabic origin 
of the land. The struggle between us is 
primarily a cultural struggle and the 
Zionists will only accept one culture — 
their own to emerge victorious. 

The gravity of this cultural challenge 
requires that we, as Arabs, pay close 
attention lo this Zionist threat and do 
everything we can to make sure that 
only best and well- deserving cultural 
work is going to survive. 

There is also a very gross misconcep- 
tion which undermines the health and 
vitality or our cultural life. Many peo- 
ple, unfortunately, seem to think that 
talent alone is the only requirement 
that one needs to be a successful novel- 
ist, poet, writer or even painter. And 
it is no secret that a large number of 
our poets, short- story writers and 
playwrights have embarked on their 
endeavours just because they felt they 
could express themselves in that parti- 
cular field. And while I would not even 
.attempt to belittle the importance of ta- 
lent" in creative arts. I still would af- 
firm that talent ialone .18 not enough. It 
aiso takes a great degree of dedicated 
learning for any person to excel in 
creative works. 
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Time for fun in the world of animals 


• The Jordanian Elurse Club's 
active day Iasi Friday brought the 
traffic out on the airport road. 

Her Royal Highness Princess 
Alia, was patron for the event 
and was accompanied by 1 1 is 
Highness Prince Hussein toge- 
ther with Her Highness Princess 
\VIJdan All, Prince 

Abbas was a successful partici- 
pant in the tournament. 

Visitors had the chance to 
watch a very special demonstra- 
tion of fence jumping by some of 
Jordan' s teenage equestrians 
together with an impressive and 
exciting display by some of the 
army's cavaliers. These were 
followed by a display from the 
Jordanian team which is headed 
by Mr Haiti Uisharat and in- 
cluded Miss Samla Kabarltl. The 
Lcnm will be heading to Kuwait 
soon to represent Jordan in a 
tournament. 

Among the audience Pakistani 
Ambassador Ilisan Al Rashid imd 
Mrs Al Rnshld, Lebanese Am- 
bassador Pierre Zladcli, Le- 
banese Military Attache General 
Michel Klioury and Mrs Khoury 
who arc due to leave Jordan this 
week and a healthy representa- 
tion from the French and Le- 
banese communities in Amman. 
The children had the Lime of 
lives as snacks and refreshments 
were on sale throughout the day. 
and as the club is well equipped 
with children's playing facilities. 



The dog handlers at work 

• Jordan's Kindergarten Scene is 
expanding rapidly and ‘its never 
too early to learn' could well be 
the motto of some institutions 
includingMrs Hanna Kurdi’s Sa- 
nafir nursery which recently or- 
ganised its little pupils into a vi- 
sit to the Police Dog training de- 
partment. 


Department director Ayyaslt 
Hassan worked hard to ‘scale 
down’ his lecture on the training 
of dogs for police work and the 
children certainly found it fasci- 
nating to watch the dogs in ac- 
tion. The mothers accompanying 
the children also found (he visit 
most absorbing. 



Ttiuc for smiles at the Schneller school 


• Amman’s Schneller school was 
a happy place Iasi week when the 
popular West German Isartaler 
Blasmuslk folk troupe and imper- 
sonate r Udo Jansen arrived to 
present a show for its 250 pu- 
pils. 


The group and Mr Jansen had 
also been entertaining slightly ol- 
der 1 audiences at the Jordan 
Intercontinental Hotel as part of 
its annual Oktoberfest which 1 
bean on 1 5 October. 

■ The Oktoberfest was organised 
■ by the hotel Jordnn Inter-Cont- 
inental. in collaboration with 
Alia, the Royal Jordanian Air- 
line. 


• Out of Amman this week went 
Sami and Madelalne Btchoun on 
a long trip to the Far East for two 
weeks vacation. Also off to 
Bangkok were Vanessa and Bl- 
sbara Batrounl and their young 
son MUry, 

Those arriving In Amman in- 
clude Hammam and Ghada 
Shawwa who are back from a one 
week slay in Gaza, among family 
and friends. Now Ghada* s par- 
entSj Ahmad and Shafika, La- 
dikl have returned to Lebanon 
after one month stay in Jordan. 

Also back in Amman this week 
is Mrs Yolla Jahshan, returning 
from a business trip to Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia, where she held 
one of her flower arrangement 
exhibitions. 
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• The Young Jordanian Artists is 
a group of nine talented young 
people, Tor some of whom art is 
a full time profession but for 
others just a hobby they practie 
in their free lime. But all of 
them are exhibiting their work at 
the Alia Art Gallery until 28 Oc- 
tober. 

One of the amateurs is Mo- 
hammad Essa. Mohammad stu- 
died art by himself, and has 
shown considerable talent in this 
field but still relies on another 
profession for his living. 

Artist Mohammad Abu Zraiq is 
the holder of a Master’s degree 
in Arabic literature, and writes 
and leaches for a living. Hind 
Abu Sha'ar is a writer, poet and 
head mistress of a secondary 
Girls school, in Zarqa, as well as 
an amateur artists. 

Others from the group who are 
full lime in the world of art In- 
clude Was! Al Momani, who tea- 
ches decoration art, at a po- 
lytechnic, Hussein Daaseh, who 
works at the Ministry or Educa- 
tion, and Zlad Al Tamlmi, who 
also works at the Ministry of 
Education, Ibrahim Abu Al 
Rubb, who is preparing for his 
P.H.D. in Arts, and Hiyyara 
Abatha, who Is a supervisor for 
art education at the Ministry of 
Education. 

t Another art exhibition is tak- 
ing place this week, that of artist 
Jawwad at the Jordan Intercon- 
tinental Hotel. 

The 40 works on show include 
oil. water and wax representa- 
tions of Jordanian nature, and 
flowers, as well as Bedouin and 
Circassian and portraits. 

The exhibition, which is the 
artists ninth, was opened on 
Sunday evening, under the pa- 
tronage of Mr Mahammad Al 
Khatlo, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and will continue until the 
27th of this month. 


• TODAY’S WOMAN HAS a 
tremendous .sense of, self- secur- 
ity, : say's Mrs Estee. Lquder. 

. ’She knows who sh 4 Is, where 
She is going, what she wants 
from life and, she has the con n 
fidence to project that attitude In 
the clothing she selects; and the 


makeup shades she will wear this 
autumn. My ‘New Heroine' Col- 
ours are smart, sophisticated 
and fun. I created them for this 
new womun who is really YOU al 
your very best!" 

The autumn fashion spectrum 
features smart wearable clothes 
to dash around in. There arc nar- 
row Beau Brummcl stirrup pants 
with a Victorian frock coal, very 
much in the dandified, dress-up 
mood... and raj- 1 line brocade 
jackets with Edwardian riding 
gear, as well as satin and velvet 
ball gowns for evening. 

In a totally different mood, 
international designers have foll- 
owed a modern, clean-lined look 
with an abundance of big, clour- 
ful coats, good-looking longer 
skirls, sweater jackets and “joie 
de vivre” (weed suits with skirls 
or pants. All snappy, this- 
minule looks that call for the up- 
to-the-minute makeup direc- 
tion of Eslee Lauder’s “New 
Heroine Colours’’. 

Eslee Lauder’s New Heroine 
has dramatic eyes, bright lips 
and cool cheeks, an overall mood 
that is aglow and alight, sophis- 
ticated and spirited... and most 
of all, romantic in its mixes. 

The makeup palette runs from 
foresty greens and tartan plums 
to misty taupe and strong yellow, 
from pale mauves to splashes of 
bright orange and blue, and from 
rich red and clear pink. 

To lighten and sparkle as the 
mood strikes, Mrs Lauder has 
created Face Lights and Up 
Lights, sitvery/coppery/golden- 
pale highlighters used like tou- 
ches of lace and jewels. Grey- 
lights; Greenwood/ Mustard 
Seed/ Misty Redwood. Long lux- 
urious eyelashes are a must to 
frame the New Heroine eye. 
This autumn. Mrs Lauder is in- 
troducing two fabulous new fa- 
shion shades: Wine Festival and 
Skylit Teal to apply on the top us 
well as bottom lashes. For a dra- 
matic evening touch, wear Lus- 
trous Black Luscious Creme Mas- 
cara tipped with Wine Festival 
on the top lashes and Skylit Teal 
on the bottom. 



The look for Autumn 

• ll seems the Royal Theatre 
Club ( RTC) is not continuing its 
activities solely to theatre as, on 
Thursday 7 November, Jorda- 
nian pianist Abla Shukalr will be 
performing nt the Royal Cultural 
Centre under RTC patronage. 

This is Abla’s second recital in 
Amman but she is no stranger to 
audiences, having given her lint 
public performance at the tender 
age of five and later performing 
in both Beirut and Kuwait. 

Abla began her musical studies 
in Amman with Nadia Khoury, 
continued on to Damascus where 
she worked with Sooa Donib- 
cdlan and Russian teachers Oleg 
Ivauov and Victor Baalu and 
went on to America to study with 
Mary Lou Krosnlck. 

Abla's playing performance is 
for Beethoven and the Romantic 
composers whose music suits her 
emotional and expressive style 
but she is also happy to tackle 
more modern composers such as 
l ho Hungarian Bole Bartok. 
Ablu’s concerts at the RCC will 
include pieces by Bach. Bee- 
thoven. Lisszl. Schumann and 
Albeniz. 

The RTC is, of course, not ne- 
glecting Us theatrical activities 
und work has already begun on a 
production of the American mu- 
sicul ’Annie.' 






Exhibition 

The Goethe Institute, in co-operation with the Jordanian 
Printing Press Owners Association, presents ‘From Guten- 
berg to Electronics' 

Sunday 27 October until Saturday 2 November 

The French Cultural Centre, in co-operation with the 
Cultural Centre, presents ‘Exposition Clneastes Francats 
Monday 28 until Thursday 3 1 October 

Films 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Le Beau Serge’ a 195 J 
film directed by Claude Chabrol and starring Gerard BJaio 
Jean Claude Brlaly 
Thursday 24 October at 7,45 pm 

The American Centre presents ‘Against All Odds’ (121 mins 
starring Rachel Ward and Jeff Bridges ,,17 

Thursday 24 October at 7.00 pm ‘The Karate Kid in 
mns) starring Ralph Macchlo and Martin Cove. 

Monday 28 October at 7.00 pm. . 

The Royal Cultural Centre, in co-operation with 
Cultural Centre, presents Clnem Action* , a festival of r 
films 

'Coup de Torchon' f a 1982 film by Bertrand Tavernier, star 
ring Philippe Noiret and Isabelle Huppert 
Tuesday 29 October at 8.00 pm . , . etflrrlng 

‘Le Chat et la Souris’ a 1977 film by Claude Lelouch starr 
Michele Morgan and Serge Reggianl 

Wedesday 30 October at 8.00 pm . m 0 i h owsky« 

‘Une Affaire D‘ Homines' , a 1982 film by Nicolas Rl 
starring Claude Brasseur and Jean-Louls Trlntlgnam 
Thursday 3 1 October at 8. 00, pm 
Lecture 

ACOR Fulbright Fellow Dr Robert Miller presents a lecture 0* 
'Experiments in Ancient Near Eastern Archery An uqul- 
Tuesday 29 October at 6. 30 pm at the Departmen 
ties Registration Centre. J 
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A canvas of sparkling teeth 

Dr Abdullatif and the art of dentistry 


By Joyce Niles 
Special to The Star 

• This spring Dr Zenab Ab- 
dulialif retired from her post 
of Director of Dental Services 
Department in the Ministry of 
Health but being a very active 
person she has now gone on 
lo open her private clinic. A 
cheerful and energetic person 
with many years of pulling 
and filling teeth ahead of her. 
she talked to The Star about 
her career. 

“1 was bom in Jerusalem, 
the only child of my parents. 
When I completed my second- 
ary education. I went to Egypt 
to study pharmacy but then 
changed lo dentistry. 1 had 
first thought to study the arts 
but my parents advised me to 
study something more practi- 
cal and to use art as a hobby. 
Now I love my work in dentis- 
try,” Dr Zenab said. 

She graduated from Cairo 
University, married a fellow 
dentist, then went to Jeddah. 
Saudi Arabia where she had a 
private practice for four 
rears. Then she moved to Al 
Khubur where she again con- 
ducted a clinic for another 
two years. After that she and 
her husband went lo Maryland 
University in America where 
ihe received her degree in 
Oral Surgery. 

They then returned where ’ 
& Zenab began her work with 
Ministry 0 f Health in 
1566. rising to become Direc- 
tX 1Q i non *° * ^ 6 and again 

from 1980 to 1985. 

"During that lime I didn’t 
want to be just an administr- 
ator sitting behind a desk. I 
wanted to continue working 
win people sol insisted that I 
« allowed that.'’ she conti- 
nued. The ministry complied 
and she was given the privil- 
ege of carrying out her admi- 
nistrative duties three days a 
week while putting in long 


hours of oral surgery work on 
the alternative three days. 

In fact, (he first sight of Dr 
Zenab (hut this reporter had 
was while she was dressed in 
a white surgical garment, 
crimson-tinted pliers in her 
rubber- gloved hand gripping 
the obstinate tooth of a gape- 
mouthed patient reclining in 
the denial chair. Dr Zenab 
braced her foot against the 
base of the chair and then 
tugged with a strength usually 
hidden in her gentle nature. 
As the tooth emitted a crun- 
ching, crackly sound, this re- 
porter opted to continue the 
interview on another day. 

And what happened to her 
dreams of art? ’ ’ When I wor- 
ked in ARAMCO, I joined a 
group interested in art. We 
produced a number of colle- 
ges. But since then I have 
used my artistic feelings for 
my work. My patients say that 
it looks like I am painting 
when I am putting in a filling 
and doing other restorative 
work," she admitted. 

When asked about the publ- 
ic's altitude towards dental 
treatments, she replied. 
“People today are very en- 
thusiastic about treating their 
teeth. They come in for scal- 
ing ( removing clacium depo- 
sits) and cleaning and polish- 
ing, regular check-ups, or- 
thodontics for their children, 
and every other treatment. 
Before 1 used to be the first 
one to see the mouths of 
middle-aged persons that had 
everyth! ng that you could 
imagine — broken and mis- 
sing teeth, caries, and a lot 
more — and it used to take 
months to do all the repairs 
for one person. ’ ’ 

Dr Abdullatif feels that a 
contributing factor in the im- 
proved public attitude towards 


denial treatments is (lie fact 
of the opening of two dental 
colleges in Jordan. “People 
have become more aware be- 
cause of these schools which 
will not only turn out new 
dentists but help to share in 
the Improvement of dental 
care in the country by provid- 
ing refresher courses to prac- 
tising dentists, and encourag- 
ing research in the field. 
Another benefit from these 
schools is now we need not 
send our children abroad to 
study dentistry. They can do 
it here.” 

• Another scholastic joint ven- 
ture for parents and children is 
to lake place on Friday I Novem- 
ber. This time it is a car rally 
which is being held by the Par- 
ents and Teachers Association of 
the International Baccalaureate 
School. 

This activity includes prizes 
for those winners, who must 
solve the clues and advance from 
station to station until their ass- 
igned destination is reached. 

The meeting place will be the 
school cafeteria, al 11:00 am. 
and don’t forget to bring money 
for the entry fee which includes 
a lunch of Hamburgers. Funds 
from the activity will go for the 
support of the P.T.A. who have 
given a special piece of advice on 
the event, “Don't forget to fill 
your petrol tank and bring your 
wits with you.’’ 

• The occasion of the departure 
of General Michel Khoury, milit- 
ary altache at the Lebanese Em- 
bassy and his wire Sarnia to their 
base in Lebanon has been a Lime 
dinner banquets held in tbeir 
honour, by both Jordanian and 
Lebanese friends. Ambassador 
Pierre Zladeh and the Batrounls 
are among those who have 
played host in recent days. 




X paths of e 
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The Martial Arts 

THERE ARE an increasing number of martial arts courses 
open to young people here in Amman and. from all indica- 
tions, they are popular with everyone. Al the minimum con- 
sideration, they offer an organised form of exercise that all- 
ows urban children to release sonic of iheir excess energies 
while getting their bodies in healthy muscular tone. 

These courses also teach skill in methods of fighting. And 
as much as we would deplor.e fighting, ihere arc times when 
it cannot be avoided. Rather than discuss different sets of 
circumstances where avoidance of confrontation is preferable 
over combat, I would point out that these martial arts were 
essentially developed as methods of self-defence against ag- 
gression. 

And this is the point that should be emphasized — that the 
martial arts are intended as methods of self-defence only, not 
as techniques in attack. The current television series, “Way 
of the Warrler”, highlights a different martial art from Eas- 
tern countries each week and I recommend it for watching as 
a very carefully carried out documentary for those interested 
in the subject. 

The second point is that these methods of fighting are only 
a fragment of complete philosophical system that teaches an 
entire concept of the universe, its creation, and on down to 
the individual and his or her relation to the whole. I doubt 
that any of that Is being inlcuded in local Karate, Tai Kwan 
Do. etc. courses. And if 1 am incorrect, 1 invite anyone to 
state that in this little space that I have each week. 

What children are taught here in Jordan is either the Mu- 
slim or Christian concept of how things really are. And as 
to the method of confronting aggressive acts against the indi- 
vidual there is a slight difference between the two approa- 
ches. 

Christian teachings tell us to avoid combat. If a man should 
strike you on one cheek, then turn the other cheek. I won’t 
dare to attempt an estimate of how many people actually can 
follow this recommended mode of action, or Inaction, but 
only say that in certain circumstances this method does 
shame the aggressor into a retreat or causes him to think 
again about his stance in the situation. 

The Muslim approach to this subject allows the individual 
to respond to an aggressive act with action of a like kind. An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. But if the defender 
returns more than what his attacker has dealt out to him, 
then he. himself becomes the aggressor and is to blame for 
that which has exceeded actions against his person. 

The second part of this is that it is considered greatly more 
preferable to forgive the aggressor his actions. This Is 
counted as a good deed on the part of the innocent party. So 
in the Muslim approach the individual has open (0 him two 
paths of action in response to an act of aggression — either to 
return the attack in like kind or to forgive the aggressor. 

There will always be the aggressor and Ihe innocent party 
so it is a question of just how the individual responds to the 
situation. 


ARIES - Ma rch 21st to April 20 th 

JSLHft ®B® r nate between being en- 
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opportunities. You should not expect your 
children to behave like geniuses if they are 
not. Make maintaining harmony a priority. 
Do not take risks with your health. Confide 
in your friends. You will get op better with 
Virgo and Scorpio than with Libra. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 2 1st 

YOU WILL Teel more independent and 
more amenable to change. Avoid risking a 
confrontation with someone in a higher 
position than you. Do not think you are the 
only one with good ideas. You will have 
some success in dealing with a family prob- 
lem. You will find it possible to get out of a 
rut. Avoid too great dependence on medi- 
cines. You will gel on better with Libra and 
Sagittarius than with Scorpio. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
21 st 

YOU WILL be able to overcome some 
doubts that have been besetting you. Your 
partner should not be allowed to feel un- 
loved or neglected. Your social life will take 
a turn for the better. You should try to see 
the funny side of a serious situation. A new 
approach will enable you to deal with a 
tricky situation. Avoid eating or drinking 
more than in moderation. You wiU get on 
better with Scorpio and Capricorn tbBn with 
Sagittarius. 

LIBRA ^ September 22nd to October 
22ud 

YOU WILL have to deal with an unusual 
situation and should not shun unusual ap- 
nr caches. Your friends will stand by you. 
Pou will be abie ip consolidate the situation 


both a work and at home. A new offer or 
proposal should be considered very care- 
fully. Avoid being slovenly or unpunctual. 
Preserve your freedom of choice. You will 
get on better with Gemini and Cancer than 
with Taurus. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1st 

THIS IS going to be a busy but also an 
interesting week for you. You should not 
neglect your friends, returning an invita- 
tion. You will have an opportunity lo In- 
crease harmony within your family. Now is 
a good time to take (he initiative. You 
should keep your objectives in mind and 
avoid distractions. Avoid straining your- 
self. You will get on belter with Sagittarius 
and Taurus than with Capricorn. 

SAGTTARIUS — November 22 nd to 
December 20th 

YOU WILL tend to be more impulsive and 
must lake the (rouble to control yourself. 
You should do all you con to avoid a family 
crisis. You should use a little more tact 
when dealing with clients or colleagues. If 
others are impatient try the harder lo keep 
calm. Consider the consequences of your 
actions. You will get on better with Cancer 
and Leo than with Virgo. 

CAPRICORN — December 21st to 
January 19th 

YOU WILL be able to make the best use of 
a good opportunity. Make sure you have 
taken all facts into account before making 
up your mind. Do not fail to return a favour 
a friend has done you. Your children wilt 
not behave quite as you would Jiave wished 


them to. Try to avoid coming into conflict 
with a friend or colleague. You will get on 
better with Taurus ami Gemini than with| 
Cancer. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to Febru- 
ary 18 th 

YOU WILL Teel a iillle more independent 
and confident. You will also be able to 
maintain and increase harmony. Avoid on 
starting on something new before you have 
completed something remaining outstand- 
ing. There is no reason to be discouraged or 
to lose faith. Calmness is the best medi- 
cine. You will get on better with Gemini and 
Cancer than with Taurus. 


PISCES 
20 th 


February 19 th to March 


IF YOU use your intelligence to the full 
you will be able to deal with a difficult situa- 
tion. A friend may prove to be a Utile trying 
just now. Try not to lose your temper espe- 
cially where a member of your family is 
concerned. You should not place too much 
emphasis on something that is not really 
important. Avoid squandering your en- 
ergies. You will get on better with Taurus 
and Cancer than with Gemini. 

Preview for those born this week. 

Your emotional lire may not be altogether 
smooth and satisfying. Avoid making up 
your mind on the spur or the moment. You 
will be able to intensify a friendship. There 
is no reason to become discouraged or to 
lose hope. You should not get involved in 
intrigue nor should you allow yourself to be- 
come pettily jealous. You may have to wait 
a little longer for results than you first ex- , 
pec ted. j 
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By Reem Yasin 


Terror on the 40 th floor 


Saturday 26 Oc- 
tober 

• X:3V IT’S YOUR MOVE: 
Elic who is very ugly is rin- 
ding di rricuLLy having a girl 
accepting lo date him. yet he 
is dying to date a beautiful girl 
such as Julie, Matthew's sis- 
ter. 

* 9:10 AUTOMANIA, epi- 
sode 4. "Car Crazy”: In the 
Iasi 100 years, many his- 
torians would say the cur has 
been the largest single cause 
of social change. The speed of 
the change however, varied 
considerably throughout the 
world, as the fourth pro- 
gramme in the " Automania” 
scries illustrates. 

• 10:20 A FEATURE 
FILM. "Monte Walsh”: Star- 
ring: Lee Marvin, Jeanne 
Moreau and Jack Palance. 

Sunday 27 October 

* 8:30 CHANCE IN A 
MILLION, "The Birthday 
Party”: Tom decides to give 
Allison a surprise Birthday 
Party — although he is very 
well BWRre that the mis for- 
tunes that usually dog his life 
will probably make it a dis- 
aster. 

# 9:10 WAY OF THE 
WARRIOR, "T’ai Chi - The 
Soft Way”: Ta'i Chi is mainly 
known as a mysterious exerc- 
ise system practised at dawn 
in parks and open spaces by 
Chinese communities all over 
the world. In reality these ex- 
ercises, which are said to pro- 
mote tong and healthy lire, 
from the • basis or the most 
subtle and deadly of the 
Chinese fighting arts. 

• HOTEL 

Monday 28 October 


* 8:30 THREE UP, TWO 
DOWN: As neither is pre- 
pared to give way to the 
other, both Sam and Daphne 
move into the basement — 
which does not bode well for n 
life of domestic bliss. An un- 
expected visitor highlights the 
problems. 

* 9:10 BERGERAC, 
"Campaign for Silence": Ma- 
jor Furneaux (Ian Hendry) is 
short of cash, To raise money 
he collaborates . with a 
ghost-writer on a book expos- 
ing a senior momber of his old 
regiment as a murderer. Ber- 
gerac discovers that someone 
is prepared to kill to prevent 
publication. 

* 10:20 SPECIAL, "Benja- 
min Franklin," episode I 
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Sylvia Colder I dgc as Miss Flite In BLEAK HOUSE. Tuesday at 9: 10. 


Tuesday 29 October 


# 8:30 LUCKY ARNAZ 
SHOW 

# 9:10 BLEAK HOUSE, 
episode 5 

# 10:20 A FEATURE 
FILM, "Terror on the 40th 
Floor": Starring: John Forsy- 
the, Anjanette Comer, and 
Joseph Campanelia: When a 
towering skyscraper is set a 
blaze seven people face a ter- 
rifying ordeal when they are 
trapped on the top floor of the 
inferno. 


Wednesday 30 
October 


PANY* 30 THREE ’ S C0M ‘ 
A RY^* VISTA" D0CUMENT ' 


STEELE 


0:20 REMINGTON 


Thursday 31 
October 

R oom. 8:3 s1S™' 

CRIME 1 " SCENE ° F ™ E 

BUKA l0: 32 A FEATURE r 

FILM ‘Scandal Sheet": 
starring: Broderick Crawford. 
Donna Reed and John Derek: 
Overdone Newspaper yam 
about a couple of reporters 
who crack a murder case 1 
which involves their edilor- 
fnend. 

Friday 1 November 

# 8:30 SARA 

' 9: J Wfiy E and MARRJ- 

AGE, A Matter of Will" by 
George Pensotti: It is not only 
the young who fall in love. It 
can also happen to the youna 1 

in heart -be they 60 . fo. of 

80 and they need not be com- 
patible either. But, old love, w 

riff , ne T lovc - is sometimes 
frowned upon. 

* 10:20 MAGNUM 


The Blood of Others 


” IN LOVE or war, there is a 
L time to shed the fear of los- 
ing. to endure the pain of 
i waiting, lo break (he bonds of 
) honour and to risk everything 
for the blood of others.” 

| Thus runs (he theme of Si- 
mone de Beauvoir’s inter- 
nationally acclaimed best 
’seller, "The Blood of Oth- 
ers," recently adapied to the 
I screen and directed by one of 
(he major and most popular of 
v contemporary directors — 
'Claude Chabrol, another lead- 
ing figure of the French 
’Nouvelle Vague in cinema. 


"The Blood of Others” is 
, one of (hose massively long 
films { recorded oil three 
video tapes!) that would 
* greatly appeal lo soap- opera 
addicts and best-seller fans. 

I Like many of the similarly 
long epics (though the film 
. does not aspire the grandeur 
of "War and Peace" nor the 
greatness of "Gone With the 
1 Wind"), the film revolves 
around a turning point in his- 
tory — and what could be 
more dramatic than a war! 


The war here is the Second 
‘ World War, and the main 
event Is the German opeupa- 
I lion of Paris, where most of 
the action takes place. Bui the 
I war itself, however, remains 
simply a background for the 
main events. What strikingly 
’ stands out in the foreground 
is the character of Hdlehe 
((played by Jodie Foster) the 
impulsive and most pnssion- 
I ate young girl whose whole 
life revolves around her love 
for Jean (Michael Ontkcan), 

1 himself leftist revolutionary 
fighting for social justice. 


Through her overpowering 
love for Jean. Helene it 
caught into the web of 
and actively participates in 
missions of the French resis- 
tance — a cause of which 
Jean is a devoted leader. Hel- 
ene even befriends a German 
official. Bergman. (Sam 
Neill) and uses his infatuation 
for her lo help her one and 
only love. And just as Berg- 
man willingly kills himself to 
save Helene, so does she 
eventually pay her life to 
prove her great love for Jean 
— a patriot who although he 
truly loved her, yet his devo- 
tion to his cause was a far 
greater love in his life. 

Up lo its very melodramatic 
end the film makes quite en- 
grossing entertainment. With 
a period sense that is strik- 
ingly evident (in the carefully 
chosen costumes and hair- 
styles), and an entirely real- 
istic location, the narrative 
tension of the film is remark- 
ably compelling. Though 
some parts of the film tend lo 
slacken out a little, (proWtjr 
due to its excessive length.) 
yet where suspense is needed 
it was quite well sustained is 
an almost Hiichcokian man- 
ner. (Chabrol, a vehement 
admirer of the great master, 
is best known for his com- 
petence in directing thrill- 
ers) . 

This and the attractive vi- 
vacity of the supporting 
characters partly make up for 
the bland and expressionless 
nllilude of the ’anti' -heroine 
who made no effort to con- 
vince us that she was i n gin 
who would live and die tor 
love or one who would ns* 
everything for the blood oi 
others. 


r 

) Video tops oKmaSdln 

|>Latest arrivals H Amman 


New films 


& • All of Me • Opera- 
\ tion Leopard • The 
P Return • Captin Am- 

I erica • Borderline • 
Mujhe Insaaf (In- 
dian) . Arab: • Al- 
Thaabeen 

Popular movies 

• Nighthawks • Bev- 
erly Hills Cop • Pub- 
. erty Blues • Canon the 
? Destroyer ' • The 
\ Choirboys • p u kar 
r (Indian). Arab: • 

i Kafr Al-Tamaeen • 
i Fukara Wa Laken 
Suaada 


Remo Williams: The Adventure Begins I 

GUY HAMILTON, who directed some! successful James Bond Films is at the hei™ „r 

cartoon movie. But this elaborate vet wobblv Droduction new JL J ; if; ° r _ thls live- action 1 


feeble script undermines this escapist adventure. Joel Grey co-stars as i indeed, but a 

Action Adventure Dir-Guy Hamilton. , 7 siars as tt martial arts master. Fair 


Coyrtesy video Sh- 

meisani — Tel: 
674268 Amman 

Courtesy Audio 
Video Best Seller, 
Down Town — Am- 
man, Tel: 636703 


22 THE JERUSALEM STAR 


1 . Modern Talking — 
You Can Win If Y° u 
Want 

2. Laura Branigan - 
Hold Me 

3. Power Station ~ 
Some Like It Hot 

4. Talking Heads 

Little Creatures 

5. Dead or Alive - 
Youthquake 

6. Bryan Ferry -W 1 

and Girls ^ _ 

7 . Motley Crue 
Theatre of Pain 

Thunder Dome 

9. Animotion — ^ 

Him Go , ^ 

10. Chrystal Gayle 

Nobody Wartts to .• 
Alone . 

Courtesy E.M.C. 
meisani . 7 

Al- A dham Center 

:• ' ' 24 OCIOBUl*’ 1 ? 








Reese 


Untb 

4 1 

V J 9 6 3 2 

t A K 9784 
W«t East 

* J 3 #42 

.> 876 4 J K 10 

Cr Q J 10 3 0 9 7 6 4 2- 

* 0 8 8 A J 10 3 2 

9 South 

4 AKQ10B868 
?AQ 
0 A K 8 

De^er 8outh 
Love all. 

Monster hands, such as that 


held by South above, are often 
difficult to bid. Here, for 
dimple, South Is primarily 




interested in the kina or 
hearts, the queen of diamonds 
? r the ace of clubs . 

together with an entry SSf 

suDnlv r Th a J HS2i ng astern wlli 

tlmf in t time! eCM8ary ' n,t,rma - 
-®!L the 'present occasion 
he* Two Clubs and 
■ollovs: ddB proceeded as 

Soulh North 

t It 

South thought not 

flnd ea ^ nably .' lh a! if he cou°d 
nnd an entry to his nar» 

wmiiH h h nd tee grand Siam 

would be easy! lF not tv, n r> 

tr1cks. 8ht e,ld wlth only e,eve n 

-o3th e nf ea, *J2 ccurred te the 
^ r anee and West 
mad? the -natural * lead of 

was J ,a P ondB - TWa 

Wm 01 the defence. 

."Si'VVSf "55 

S2g“cSffif* 

wo»M Cl h« nce .y 81 th at South 


White mates in three moves.- 
against any defence (by p. 
Olegold). This lightweight 
puzzle looks very easy at first 
glance, since the black king is 
reduced to a single move KxP. 
But the BK Is ready to sprint 
to the bottom right-hand 
corner while White's obvious 
1 P — 03 ?? and l 

Kt — QB57? both concede a 
draw by stalemate. 

Tilts kind of problem sorts 
out solvers; you may take an 


several hours to crack it. 


TARGET 

Tlie 

Word Game 


0 1 L 

ZJEll 

cTl R 


?or m ^ WOrliSorro,,r )c ‘- 

rxom lheT Lc an h you make 
In roakfno « tters shown here? 

al.H WOrd ’ each ,etler 

RW mwi ^ on L y ’ Each 

musl contain the large 


1 letter, and there must be at 
least one nine- letter word in 
the list. No plurals; no fore- 
ign words; no proper names. 
TODAY’S TARGET: 25 

words, good; 31 words, very 
good; 39 words, excellent. 


entertainment 



or the Easy puzzf 


annain 

%!. ■ ■ ■ ■ 







CRYPTIC WZZLE 


ACROSS 


B Anyhow, DUta the waste, 
bundled up. Inside (9) 

10 A man-made flower and It’s 
white ifl) 

15 Present, or whnt you say when 
presenting aometmng? ( 4 > 

13 Aleo wa* first to enter the 
city <0| 

14 Playing and beating (7) 

16 Unhappy, Inform one It's 
found in Kentuony (4.6j 

17 It's quiet when the rotters go 
off lor a few days' holiday 
CD, 4. 

18 How the examinera barked at 
one? n, 

19 Pale and alck, la back In the 
nome cfli 

20 The head la possibly broad 14 1 

Z3 Angry aoout the amended list 

you take with you <9) • 

85 uettlng a gun. mad to annihi- 
late the eaitor, all right (bi 
I 28 uo round with a gang (4) 

27 A . very - llttie butter and 
pickle (6) 

29 Accuses tne proteges (7) 

32 Garments a bacneior bathers 
to iron ifl) 

34 Tne rival could do with the 
money (B 

36 Scotsman with an Itch to 
splash out on wine (7 

38 bother to shake IS’ 

' 37 'Previously having been caught 
In time i4i 

' 38 As opposed to the wild scenes 
outside when one Installs 
It (Bi 

29 Angry, the local worker gets 
a taunt In (9| 


1 Prom tlie bath, leap out to 
get the letters ( 8 1 
3 ( Are gou a natural blonde?*' 

1 fh" wood a .' . ”■»>' ,n 

* jn animal enclosure 

. £?und In the trees (6 e 

8 fflng about us having a revel 

8 telnk of the tele- 

_ R h ?ni®t’a warning ( 4 , 3.4 
7 jovind tho bed to sec 

. n 1 ^ 1 ,Vf ky telnga H) 

1 ?h 0 eer(SlTlo" nJ bCCame more 
ln th e roundabout 
22 Jpurageoua when atony <6j 

«o 

21 flSht?®(7?a. h 8) V,nR prop0Md 

22 Sglke and I Jook frightened 

23 terminology, uu- 

24 S2 XW** th e little 

M TOwe‘i CB |3- P ronounoln * the 

28 How rust. Anyhow, pervaded 

the moulded base la herd to 
understand (8) 0 

29 Deduce It's oloae iB) 

30 Orentures, ten about, found 
In the press curled up \8) 

~ tbe Bd ’ 

33 fut'toWl, Whe “ one “te 

? n .-? n lroal dart from thp 


plant (Si 


iE\ASY PUZZLE 

8 Work 


10 Philatelist, for 
— - example (0 

13 Frozen 1 4 < 

13 tiound-reproductlon 

14 Smiled broiufly te f7l <01 

16 (Publican (Ci 

17 Dielnterested (Ol 

18 MI1 beyond capacity 

18 ^ssesslna pleasant 

20 Italian wine (4™* 

23 Scandinavian (Oi 
26 Colleague (9, 

28 Bgyptlnn river 14) 

2f Promise (8) 

22 ■Wound-dresalng »7i 

2? M°wlog shrub cfl, 

34 iDeclaration <B> 

35 Sonnllke ,(7i 

J 38 Alcoholic drink (8) 

7 Open (4 1 

5 £ut into figures ( 0 ? 
a 8 Compensate jD. 

DOWN 

1 Pain killers (8, 

2 Occult (12) 

3 More than one «8) 

4 Croat fear <6| 

6 Award (8) 

8 Appropriating from 
_ _ another's work 1 10 1 

3 Forecast f X0i 
11 Belief (6. 

(£ 2VP e W paint (fl*. 

18 Male offspring I3i 

nl I rew ? P* <tog IB. 7) 

If SMJHfflsy 

It 

. physical doslr* rai 

29 ^Portioned (a, 1 1 

32 ?reckery Items ( 7 - 
53 Wheat used for 

34 Sweet >6) *“ 8ta 
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10, Collector 
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Nanoonga froze— worrying less about ruining a 
good head than he did the social faux pas. 


The 

Far Side 


By GARY LARSON 



Suddenly, everything froze. Only the buzzing of the 
tsetse flies could be heard. The crackling grass 
wasn’t Cummings returning to camp after all, but 
an animal who didn’t like to be surprised. , 








promise?N 

CROSS 

YOUR 

HEARTy/ 


ANO 
HOPE 
TO 

v pie? > 





V-ASS AN P KLEIN ANP 
ST- LAUpBNT per^MINff 
WHAT THff pfoPLtf WANT. 



ESSS&s 

SSSSs 




CUT. THttE'S nothin® THAN a NffW pAip 

|V\ope PI#COMFlTIN(S OF PANTS 1 


e3 


WHEN 

on you? guNFlTflN0| 


m® 




i mi m 


Ml 
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eft 

vi mwv 
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I.StVi'r' P o P ifc!v r s» I S< A rU ' S : " ll ‘/ , , ,k , e , S to: Star Kids - Jerusalem 

L; V ! [ktx ?91 ’ Amman. Children whose material is nu- 
IS u,l will receive a Jerusalem Star T-Shirt, so d >n , 4 , 

pA ra r i„“m a r,,^). sch “ 0, > P O - »»" 
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The deer and the tortoise 


!'••• 


£® UPON a time, all 
* n tkie f ’ orest 
2,. ° tow a meeting to 

ZTJH" we,far ®- At 
end of the meeting. 

ELT* a session ° f 

fi2 to8 . and dancing. 

fc? e 7 animal came 

fo^ t0 dance in his or 

, °wn way. 

iWS? 

ihe non .u their turns on 

l«s22V hat the tort °ise 

deL t h daacod - And sud- 
pedVJl® Summers stop- 
Sk ,l C fi ,ef of the ani- 

Snie^rf !??* Cfll,ed for 

was calm d ^ hen the PWce 
Stoi^’ fl he , “ ke d the 
had not explai n why he 

1,6 -3d h5°5t The torto- 

ho\y f 0 h S d d not know 
<ker ^ n daace - But, the 

tortoise ^ Qd ,. 5aid: “The 

k| »wn him I r ar - 1 Bave 

^rs arid hp f ° r seversI 
dancer”, he 18 a good 

Wjat'the d? e Iion heard 
+* "dd. he be- 

jjrj. annoyed with the 
The; C/? telling lies. 

that if 

^ Would 1 v, d0es n °t dance 
ereiy. \vi«? pUnished sev- 
^ f 0r hL a °. L al ternati ve 

^iged : . vSi tortoise 
reloctafitly to 


dance. The stage was set 
for the tortoise alone to 
dance. When the drum- 
mers started, the tortoise 
began with a slow movem- 
ent and then increased the 
tempo. Soon he was turn- 
ing and twisting his body 
the way unseen of him be- 
fore. 


w*** ) 


All the animals were 
surprised to see the torto- 
ise moving so fast on this 
occasion. His dancing was 
also perfect and in unison 
to the beat of the drums. 
The tortoise danced for 
about 20 minutes without 
stopping. 

Then the drummers 
showed signs of tiredness, 
but the tortoise waved 
them on saying he was not 
the least tired and he had 
more energy to dance. The 
crowd of animals became 
happy and waved on the 
tortoise dance. The lion in- 
structed the drummers to 


continue and beat hard un- 
til such time that the torto- 
ise stopped dancing. 

But as the drums were 
old it was not long that the 
hard beating began to show 
their effects. A few min- 
utes after the lion’s in- 
structions, the two drums 
got torn on the surface and 
consequently the drum- 
ming stopped. And the 
tortoise also stopped danc- 
ing. 

The animals became 
quiet. The lion asked how 
the drums could be re- 
paired. The leopard spoke. 
He said from time imme- 
morial, it had been the 
deer's skin that had been 
used to make the drums. 
So, the lion ordered that 
the deer should be slaught- 
ered and its skin used for 
the new drums. The deer 
protested but no one lis- 
tened to him. 

He was immediately 
whished away and slaught- 
ered. The tortoise then ex- 
plained why it did not want 
to dance. He claimed that 
his dance would cause 
trouble for some animal. 
And it was that same ani- 
mal who interfered in his 
(tortoise’s) affairs to 
cause his own death. 


HOW WASPS MAKE 
PAPER? 

^ASPS make paper you caii see for yourselves 
vo V a r wasp s nest ’ will see that it is 
m«n P v TW footbal l. and within it there are very 

the w2m ‘ J5 e lr are prot ® cted b y the Paper made by 
tne wasps out of wood. The nest begins with the 

queen; she is the first to make ready for the colony. 
Early in the spring she sends out her first company of 

!2S k he . p i0 J. md food and make the growing 

hrtf/’ ]^Bich is placed in a hole in the ground or in a 
hollow tree. The worker- wasp comes to the trunk of a - 
ead tree or to a post or a fence; it scrapes off a little 
Sith h ttf? 0d Wth *5 ? har P J'awsi then it moistens this 
mf ir t i >n ? ,e ‘ and kn ® ads it as a woman does when 
Sfiu m 5 k * s b « a i dl So lt Becomes really paper, and 
while it is soft It can be made any shape that is re- 

ca V e ? J his . f ? a P er stretched across the 
?i S0 made nto p,Has * which hang downward 
and bind the rows together. Wasps are known to use 
even catridge paper which they find ready made If 
you wait quietly, some day in early summer; you will 
see these paper- makers at work. * ^ 
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By Thomas W Netter. 


GENEVA — Amid growing alarm over the 
spread of A IDS. the deadly viral disease 
(hat kills by dis man 1 1 i ng the body' s 
protective armor, the World Health Orga- 
nisation in Geneva has released figures 
showing 15.000 eases diagnosed world- 
wide. 

Over 1.1.000 or them are in theL/nilcd 
States, where Acquired Immune Defi- 
ciency Syndrome was first identified in 
1981. 

What is striking about the WHO report 
is that virtually nothing is known of the 
number of victims in Central Africa, 
where the disease is thought to have orig- 
inated. 

In other areas of the Third World, re- 
porting systems have uncovered hundreds 
of cases of AIDS. But in Africa, t hough 
several hundreds of cases arc known, 
precise figures are unavailable, and the 
fear is that there inuy be many, many 
more. 

For this reason, the organisation is 
planning the first-ever regional workshop 
on AIDS in Bangui, capital of the Central 
African Republic. 22-25 October. 

It will be the first attempt to determine 
the extent of AIDS outside the United 
Slnles, Western Europe. Latin America. 
Asia and Oceania. WHO officials have de- 
termined that in addition to the 13.000 
cases in the United States, more than 
1.000 cases have been discovered in 
Western Europe. 7000-plus in Latin Am- 
erica and a few in Asia/Occania. 

The lack of cases in Africa is thought to 
be the result of inadequate surveys. "In 
Africa, wc have very few instances of re- 
porting." said Dr Fakhri Assad of Egypt, 
director of WHO's division on communic- 
able disease and leader of the organisa- 
tion's fight against the killer virus. 

"So if we don't get reports from those 
countries, that doesn't necessarily mean 
that the country doesn't have cases. 

"It depends first or all if a country has 
surveillance and reporting facilities that 
can give exact figures." 

The question of how widespread AIDS 
actually is gains urgency from recent con- 
clusions (hat it is not just confined to ho- 


Battling AIDS 
— in Africa - 


THE AIDS TOLL 


A regi on-by-region comparison of AIDS cases reported at the end of 
September indicates deficiencies in reporting: 


United States 13,074 

Western Europe (most East bloc nations report no cases) ... 1,284 
Oceania (Australia only. New Zealand reports none) 103 


Asia (Israel 5, Japan 6, Thailand 4) 


Latin America (includs Haiti 377, Brazil 262) 723 

Africa (suspected: several hundred) 0 

Total 15,199 


moscxuals. drug users and recipients of 
blood transfusions. 

Other body fluids like saliva and tears 
have been identified as hosts for (he vi- 
rus, and reports from ll\e United States 
say the disease now is beyond the 
previously- identified "high-risk gro- 
ups. ” 

"In Africa, where the picture is very 
different, it has been difficult to identify 
any group at particular risk." a recent 
WHO survey said. 

AIDS in Africa occurs almost as fre- 
quently among females as males. Neither 
homosexuality nor intravenous drug 
abuse, nor even haemophilia, is a particu- 
lar characteristic of sufferers, though a 
multiplicity of sexual partners does appear 
to be one factor. ’ ' 

Although researchers say they are 
beginning to see the rate of increase 
levelling off — probably due to increased 


awareness of the dangers — WHO is con- 
cerned that much larger numbers of peo- 
.ple may carry the virus without imme- 
diately showing outright symptoms. 

"For Instance, in the United States, 
different studies give different results," 
Dr Assad said. "This can be anything 
from 500.000 to almost a million in the 
United States alone. 

"We dont' know who will eventually 
get the disease." he said in an interview, 
"but over two to three years, there will 
be about 10 per cent who don't show the 
disease, but do show a positive reaction. 

• 1 If you consider this only in the United 
States, and then consider it globally, there 
must be a few million people worldwide 
who are infected." 

The limited studies done in African 
countries have concentrated on selected 
high-risk groups and do not provide a ba- 
sis to extrapolate the extent of AIDS 


through the entire population, WHO** I 
cials say. 

. “ We would like to assess the probler 
m a number or tropical countries and ,,: 
how big it is," Assad said. Si ' 

"For that reason we’re havinfc r ht 
workshop in Bangui; we are doing to work 
with our African colleagues and see hi 
we can assess the problem and how?, 
can go about dealing with it." 

Bangui, a city of 260.000 people ** 
chosen because it provides a rocal poim 
for WHO's first attempt to concentrate on 1 
French-speaking Africa, and because r 
has an office or the Pasteur Instituted! 
Paris, widely credited with having first 
pinpointed the cause of AIDS. 

Named for Louis Pasteur, the inventor 
of the first vaccine against rabies, the In- 
stitute's Paris headquarters in January 
1983 found a previously unknown virus 
that was the cause of AIDS. 

Scientists, specialists and health wor- 
kers are to gather at the institute in what 
may be the first of several such work- 
shops in the Third World to pul a finger 
on how bad the AIDS problem is and sug- 
gest solutions. 

But for now. officials in Geneva believe 
little more than information and caution 
is available to combat what the WHO his 
described as an epidemic. 

* ' We are seeing so much rapid progress 
that nothing will surprise me." said Ass- 
ad, asked about prospects for a vaccine 
or anti- viral. 

"I think there's no reason to believe that 
we may not have a breakthrough but when I 
we will gel it. I really don't know." ] 

Nevertheless. WHO's efforts in Gene'll 
and in sponsoring conferences like the ! 
Bangui meeting are a first step and under- ! 
score the importance of a central co- ^ 
ordinating centre for fighting diseases 
like AIDS. 

"The WHO has a big function here. ; 
and our most precious contribution is to 1 
get scientists from all over together and • 
let them reach a consensus as regards one • 
certain problem." Assad said. • 

what we're going to do with AIDS-' • 

Thomas W Netter is a freelance print id 
broadcast Journalist based In Geneva. 


Two brain disease victims 
transplants in Sweden 


nder the Patronage of His ExcellencyN f New York takes UN 

‘The Minister of Culture & Information’ birthday in Stride 

A Natinnul Tat- 1/ P/V-AA Crvivunrltan Pnr- tlia CfllnUlInL — f XI a l A • I I 


‘The Minister of Culture & Information’ 

The National Task Force Committee For the Establishment of the Al-Amal 
Cancer Center at the University of Jordan invites you to spend a 
enjoyable evening of Indian songs & dances performed by the World's 
Famous Indian Group: 

DARASHANA J HAVER! 

At the Palace of Culture. Hussein’s Sport City on the evening 
of October^ 28 th, 29 th 1 985 at eight O’ clock. 

1. Fatale h Pharmacy — Jabel El - Weibdeh 

2. AhWaha Stores — Jabel Amman — Seventh Circle 

3. Um Uthaina Pharmacy — Jabel Amman — 6th Circle 

4. Bakkaiet Lubnan — Jabel AI- Hussein 

8. Firas Bookshop — Jabel Amman —1st Circle 

9. Mukhar Stores — Jabel ’Amman — I st Circle MBff TOljB lllll 

10. Indian Embassy — Jabel Amman — l st Circle 
1 I , General Union of Voluntary Societies *-• Jabel 

1 2. AI-Awdah Pharmacy — Ai-Mahathah ' 

13. Kurtubah Pharmacy — Jabel Al-Taj s 

15. Jeroma Center for Music — Jabel Amman — 3rd Circle 

# Proceeds will go towards the esltabiislirnent of Al-Amal 

Cancer Center at the University of Jordan i 

•• r ■. • • s , First Gass = 3 JD 


Ticket Pri ce ? - Second Class = 2 JD 
• : , 3rd Class = l JD 


NEW YORK (AP) — - In this teeming metropolis, the UrgMt 
gathering of world leaders in history is no cause for panic, 
and the assembled presidents, prime ministers, kings and sul- 
tans are Just another bunch of out-of-towners. 

Predicted misfortunes ranged from massive traffic Jams to 
terrorism, but New York City is taking the United Nation 
40th anniversary celebration in strike. 

Despite the arrival of more than 80 heads of governn^ 11 *' 
each with an entourage, “everything's going smootniy* 
Gillian Sorensen, the city’s commissioner for UPrantw* 
Says. 

“New York Is fulfilling Its role as the capital of 
world. ’ ' 

With 100,000 first-class hotel rooms, the city has no fron 
ble fitting In an extra 3,000 or 4,000 guests. 

The hotels are busy catering to the whims of the glohjjl Id 
tors. At the Pierre, where the flags of Canada, C^P rn A t 
Brunei fly over the front door, one country* s leader asxe 
a burgundy bedstread and monogramraed towels. 

Rooms at the Pierre Hotel start at $ 1 95 a night and I 
to $285, but delegates apparently are not bothered n? 
prices. 

“For smaller countries and developing countries, l hlsB*, 
even more Important occasion than for the superpose 
says Mrs Sorensen. “They pull out all the stops. 

The most popular lodging house Is the Waldorf-Asto r 
hotel. ^ 

“This is nothing special. We've been doing this 
thing every day for 40 years, “ spokeswoman ore - 

scott, who noted that a king, an emperor and two 
sldents, one past and one present, once slept at me. 
on the same night. t fl||i 

Reservations are tight at fancy FVench l f* 8t *!!jf c a a t j S pW 
Manhattan's east side, near the UN, The hit D five 
“42nd street," which has been playing for more 
years, was sold out Friday night. 


DALLAS IAP) — In Sweden, two 
men with the incurable Parkin- 
son's disease improved dramati- 
cally after cells from their adre- 
nal glands were transplanted into 
their brains, a scientist says. 

The Improvement, while tem- 
porary. "is a good sign thaL the 
approach is viable," Anders 
Bjorklund of the University of 
Lund. Sweden, said Tuesday. 

The cells produce a stress hor- 
mone called Epinephrine and 
other substances (hat can par- 
tially compensate for the brain 
chemical deficient in Parkin- 
son's disease patients. Bjorklund 
said. 

The transplants, performed in 
Lund by a Norwegian Surgeon. 
Dr Erik-Olov Backlund. pro- 
duced dear, quick relief of (wo 
of the most dramatic symptoms 
of disease: Rigidity in the body 
and inability to move, he said 
during a meeting in Dallas of the 
society for neuro- science. 

The relief gradually disap- 
peared over a period of two 
months, probably because (he 
transplanted cells did not survive 
in the brains, he said. 

The two patients, a man about 
SO years old and another about 
65. were given the transplants in 
May, Bjorklund said. 


Five dead in 
blaze in France 

BkBEZIEUX. France (AP) — 
rive people died and 1 2 were in- 
IJJJ when fire swept through a 
B l a i ar »d. 0,d people's home 
r ay 111 lhis tow »i in sou- 

L. n , S France - lhe fire depart- 
ment reported. 
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It is the second time that (he 
Scandinavian researchers have 
transplanted Adrenal cells into 
the brains of Parkinson's disease 
victims. 

In the first (rial several years 
ago. two patients who were 
given transplants showed brief 
improvement. Bjorklund said. 
The new cases show more impro- 
vement. and the improvement 
has been much more carefully 
demonstrated. 

Much more research will be 
needed to know whether such 
transplants might ever provide a 
long-term solution to Parkin- 
son’s or 30 years, that there is 
any hope for this to be mean- 
ingful therapy." 

Patients with Parkinson's 
diesease are now treated with a 
variety or similar drugs, the 
most common being L-Dopa. 
which stimulates the production 
of Dopamine in certain cells in 
the brain. 

Dopamine is a neurotransmit- 
ter. a chemical used by brain 
cells to communicate with one 
another. Cells in the adrenal me- 
dulla, a portion of the adrenal 
glands, are not brain cells but 
the Epinephrine and other sub- 
stances they produce can stimu- 
late Dopamine production in the 
brain, Bjorklund explained. 


given brain 


The adrenal glands are located 
beside each kidney. In the trans- 
plant operations, one adrenal 
gland was removed from each 
patient and the other gland was 
left intact to sustain adrenal 
functions in the patients. Bjor- 
klund said. 

. Wh 'le L-Dopa can be effective 
in the early years of Parkinson's 
disease, many patients even- 
tually develop an on-off kind of 
response to the drug, in which 
the dose required to produce the 
corrective effects varies widely. 
Bjorklund said. 

That is one reason why the 
Swedish researchers are search- 
ing for an alternative treatment, 
he said. 

Nerve cells might survive and 
function better in (he brain than 
do adrenal cells, but (here is al 
present no source of human 
nerve cells for transplant. 

Ultimately. Bjorklund said, it 
might be possible to grow nerve 
cells in laboratory cultures or to 
use nerve cells from animals, but 
he said that it would be up to so- 
ciety at large to decide what is 
permissible. 

Bjorklund said that the pa- 
tients who have undergone 
transplants have felt that the 
surgery was worthwhile even 
though it produced no permanent 
cure. 


Indian folklore group 
arrives in Amman 


AMMAN (Star) — Under the Pa- 
tronage of His Excellency the 
Minister of Culture and Informa- 
tion. the National Task Force 
Committee for the establishmeat 
of the Cancer Centre will present 
a dance programme by the " Dar- 
shana Jhaveri" the famous In- 
dian Folklore group at the Palace 
of Culture. Hussein Sport City 
from 28. 29 October. 1985. The 


2 -hour performance each evening 
will have 1 0 folklore dances. 

Proceeds will be utilised for 
the building of Al-Amal Cancer 
Centre at the University of Jor- 
dan. The group will arrive in 
Amman on 25 October, from 
Paris where it has been partici- 
pating in the Festival or India; 
1985. 


LACOSTE 

The French LACOSTE (polo, T-shirts, long sleeves and sport 
shorts) are available now In ell colours and sizes -for the 
whole family 

Prices 

T-ahkta JO 3 to 4 

Long sleeves JD 5 

Sport shorts JD 3 to 4 L 

Note: Holders of VISA cards are welcorQQjtLQUr boutlquB._ 


free Witt with SeautiM 
Surroundings at the 
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eve nts 

r UNRWA needs $20\ 
million extra in 1 9 8 6 


UNRWA will require $20 
million more next year than It 
received in 1985 regular con- 
tributions to maintain its .ser- 
vices to Palestine refugees. 

This Is predicted by 
Commissi oner -Genera I Olof 
Rydbeck of the United 
Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) In his 
newly published Annual Re- 
port to the United Nations 
Genera] Assembly. 

UNRWA is expecting a cash 
income, including special 
contributions, of about $150 
million this year to cover gen- 
eral operating costs of educa- 
tion, health and relief ser- 
vices to 2 million Palestine re- 
fugees. 

The annual report for the 
12 months ending 30 June 
1985 says that UNRWA has 
managed to stay In business 
after surviving possibly the 
worst financial crisis ln Its 
35-year history. More than 
$43 million was spared from 
the Agency's 1985 budget 
through austerity measures 
designed to reduce expendi- 
tures. 

Concern for future 

Looking back before retir- 
ing after six years as Commi- 
ssioner-General, Mr Rydbeck 
sees many accomplishments 
but lie expressed his concern 
for UNRWA's ability to conti- 
nue to carry out Its mandate 
because of financial prob- 
lems. “I submit,” said Mr 
Rydbeck, “that support for 
UNRWA is an Inexpensive In- 
vestment ln peace-keeping." 
In his report, he proposes a 
meeting of governments In 
early 1986 to discuss a ra- 
tional approach to UNRWA's 
future. The proposal has been 


endorsed by UNRWA’s 
10-natLon Advisory Commis- 
sion, which met in August to 
discuss Mr Rydbeck' s report. 

During the reporting period 
(1 July 1984 to 30 June 
1985), Palestine refugees in 
Lebanon continued to be af- 
fected by the fighting that 
persisted In various parts of 
the country, in March, more 
than 40,000 refugees In the 
Saida area were displaced by 
factional fighting, and during 
the May-Junc siege of refugee 
camps In Beirut, some 

35.000 refugees were dis- 
placed. UNRWA provided em- 
ergency food supplies and me- 
dical care to the displaced re- 
fugees during both periods. 

Despite these and other dis- 
ruptions, normal education, 
health and welfare program- 
mes operated to the extent 
that circumstances permit- 
ted during most of the year, 
the report said. 

Education 

During the 1984/85 acade- 
mic year, 345,844 pupils 
(3,599 more than In 1983/ 
84) were enrolled In the Agen- 
cy’s 640 elementary and jun- 
ior secondary schools, served 
by. a teaching force of 

10.1 $3.- Seventy- four per 
cent of the schools (475 
schools) were on two shifts 
with two sets of teachers and 
pupils using the schools each 
day. 

Vocational and technical 
training places available to 
young refugees numbered 
3,812 and pre- service tea- 
cher training was provided for 
1,166 students in UNRWA’s 
training centres. In- service 
teacher training was given to 
748 teachers at the Agency's 
Institute of Education. 
UNRWA > 


SAN ROCK HOTEL 


Where to go this evening 
and tomorrow?? 


pUtfUO Z 



San Rock Hotel offers you the 
best hospitality & Service in 
the following outlets: 

• Terrace : enjoy the Sainawer tea and Norgileh I bub- 
ble bubble) with assorted cakes 

• Galaxy & Rock inn Bar : enjoy the various cocktails 
with canapees on the house 

• Cavern Discotheque : latest music, nice atmosphere, 
free canapees 

NOW THE SURPRISE 1 0 % 

on your bill 1 DISCOUNT 

3 very A. 

Thursday, Friday, 

Saturday and 

Sunday BN 


THE JERUSALEM STAR 27 


